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HAT singing of the storm, O forest flower, 


What stir of rhythmic pines, 





From drooping boughs what dripping of the shower, 


Fashioned your lovely lines! 


What melody of tides along the shore, 
Sobbing from shelf to shelf, 


What song the brooding mother-bird sings o’er 


In silence to herself ! 


What flush of timid sunrise, filtered through 
The dusk with roseate glint, 


What moonbeams in the mold and dark and dew 


Painted your perfect tint! 


What more than tropic winds, just this side heaven, 


What airs from Paradise, 


Blown deep within your heart of hearts has given 


This sweetness to your sighs! 


The savage changed his sad and darkling mood, 


And melted in the gloom 
To music of the wild and murmuring wood 
When his foot crushed your bloom. 


And naught to him the separating seas, 
Naught seemed the wintry death, 
When the glad Pilgrim first upon his knees 

Breathed your delicious breath. 


And naught to me shadow of grief or strife, 
While your mysterious birth 

Biazons the beauty that the Spirit of Life 
In passing gives the earth! 


4 . 
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A PORTFOLIO HOLDER FREE.—A Portfolio (red 
cloth with gilt) to hold the 25 Parts will be furnished 
Sree to all who have paid for the entire series. This 
portfolio is ready for delivery at our office. 

Those who wish it forwarded to them must send 20 
cents to cover postage and packing. This offer applies 
to all who have paid f r the Series of Pictures hitherto. 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 25. 


Extra Numbe rm) 
20 Pages. 


No. 1. Cireus of Romulus. 

No. 2. Public Square, Naples. 

No. 3. Old Baths, Pompeii. 

No. 4. Harbor, Corfu. 

No. 5. Scene in Old Corinth. 

No. 6. Corinthian Canal. 

No. 7. A Modern Corinthian. 

No. 8 Cheops from the Mena House. 

No. 9. East from the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

No. 10. The Step-Pyramid. 

No. 11. Water-Drawing, Matarizch. 

No. 12. Hallway in the Cairo Museum. 
ALSO, 

An Alphabetical Table of Contents. 


Addenda to **Harmony of the Gospels.” Begun 
in Part I. 
Chronological Index to the Travels of St. Paul. 


in 
| Pictures! 


Palesti 
AND THE JOURNEYS OF HIS APOSTLES. 


EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE, 





THE ABOVE EXTRA 
ae St RK HAS BEEN 


Important Note. » BER HAS BEEN 


ENCE TO THE CALL FOR A prose ALP HA- 
BETICAL INDEX AND ALSO TO ROUND OUT THE 
WORK IN OTHER IMPORTANT PARTICULARS. 


ENTIRE SERIES NOW 
COMPLETE, 25 PARTS, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TtONALIST, |) CENTS PER PART; 22.50 A SET; 
TO NON SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. 

SF More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 





Souvenir List, 10 cts. The Ilustrated 


Itinerary is out of print. 


Thinking that some persons would prefer to 
have their Footsteps in a more solid form, 
we have made arrangements for bindiog them. 
Bring sour set of pictures to our oftice or send 
by express, prepaid, ani the bound volume 
will be ready in about two weeks. We prefer 
that you call for it, but we can send by ex- 
press, charges collect. 

Full Cloth, embossed in gold * . . 
Pe 6 4 st se SSS 


$1.50. 
2.00. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Hotels and Travel. 





months, $585.00 3 eighth tour. Ad- 
EUROPE ii: HOLY LAND $625. 
THE 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N Y 
ORGANIZED BY 


dress. Miss H BARBOUR. 81 
oe 
All expenses, Engiand, France. Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Six Summer ‘Tours, $250 and Mpwards. 
REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, 


EUROPE Fie eih Se. 
Turkey. Greece, Switzer and, Belgium. Itineraries of 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


Editor “ Review of the Churches, 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris and Rome. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris 
and Switzerland. 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 1894 over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lunu made for them. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892 
has been attenued by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Bishop Vincent, Rev. H. P Hughes, Dr.Charles 
Berry, Pere Hya‘iuthe, Lady Henry Somerset 
and Mi-:s Willard. Among those who have 
lectured in Rome have been the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Ha- 
weis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, and other eminent men. 


Full particulars of these Tours on application to 


THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 
**Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York. 





ROUND THE WORLD PARTY, SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


Grand Tour oe gs Cape and Russia, and 45 day trip 
including CRUISE to Finest Scenery, inetusive rate—of 
NOR WA Y—8250.0. ’ 

GRAND TOUR to England, France, Switzerland and 
Italy, May 1, by 8S. S. New York, 60 days, ~450.00 

Grand Round Trip, 101 days, by NORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD, May 1s, including England, Scotland and ail 
Europe. 

Ask for a 
Scenery, 2750 0. 

56 day Grand Tour E, inclusive rate, #45000 In” 
cludes Great Britain, Central Europe and SWISS 
MOUNTAIN PASSES 

60 Programs of Vacation Parties, from $155.00. ali 
expenses included, 
$280.00. 53 Day Tour to Rome and Back. $280.00 

Inclusing England, France, Switzerland and Itily. 

Programs Free by Post, Travel Tickets Everywhere. 

Choice Berths, all Steamship Lines. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington Street. Boston 135 So. Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. 204 8S, Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Saratoga Springs. 
THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


Chureb Street, near ag and Broadway, handy to all 
the Springs and nicely located, will be open about May 
l0th for the season of 1x95, under the management of 
Miss L. D. Salisbury. who was so successful last season 
in pleasing all her guests. Prices about the same as 


usual. N. Y. BRINTNALL, Prop. 


Congregationalist Convention, Saratoga Springs, 
June 3. 


HOTEL COLUMBIA, 


150 Rooms, on Broadway, near the church cohhaine society 
willassemble. Convention r+te, $1.25 perday. Endorsed 
by the committee. Rooms reserved by mail. 


A. S. Washburne, Formerly of the Washburne House. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 

all ithe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sin- 

arlor,and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 

paths. Drv, tonic air. Saratoga waters. Lawn Tennis 

Croquet, etc. Massage, electricity, all baths and all 

health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated circular, 


Tour Leading Cities, Lakes and 




















Chautauqua System Schoolof Arts 

and Sciences. 
of Summer Study-1895 45, courses by 
professors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, etc. Thorough college work. 

School of Pedagogy. 10 departments and 15 
courses. Concentrated work a specialty. Best 
methods. Faculty from Teachers College, N.Y. 

Schools of Sacred Literature. Courses by 
leading specialists in Biblical literature. Val- 
uable for teachers. 

Schools of Music, Expression, and Phys- 
ical Education. Well-organized departments 
in charge of specialists. Normal courses for 
the training of teachers. 

The environment of the Chautauqua sum- 
merstudent includes beautiful natural surround- 
ings, contact with famous men and women, 
Vv atied physical exercise, lectures, concerts, 
readin gs, and rational recreation ofall kinds. 
Cost of Living and Tuition at the Minimum. 
Address W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, J7reasurer. 








= ; a 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Pastor. Does any church need a pastor with a good 
record, good worker and smail salary? _If so, write 
“Pastor,” care of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Matron. Position wanted, in charge of boys or 
girls, sy to preferred. Four years’ Yo eden na in charge 
of forty boys. Ample references. Address Miss K. M.B., 
Box 54, Hollis, N. H. 





Educational. 
a CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


>) Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 1855. 
3 EAST l4TH STREET, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass ; New York. N. Y.: 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESIINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., 5% Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the * City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Apply early. 
Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principais. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
ot house pupils limited totwenty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERGILL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Musie and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year opens Sept. 12th, 1895. Board 
and tuition $250. Mrs E.S MEAD, President. 








PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and cay. 
Academic, College Preparatory and Musical. l4th 
year. For illustrated catalogue and references, 
address, Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, oy ag and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss LDA C. ALLEN, Princi 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 


The Congregationalist 


The 
Sunday School 
Library. : 


To sustain interest in this important 
department of the Sunday school, make 
the scholars realize that the officers of 
the school consider it worthy of constant 
care and attention. 

The librarian should be a man or woman 
who knows books, who is interested in 
young people’s reading, and who is pre- 
pared to give advice about books when 
requested to do so, and who appreciates 


the importance of system and accurate 


__(the latter best secured by the use 
records (ot the PILGRIM Library Recora)® 


New Books should be added 
several times a year or a 
larger number once a year. 


We are expertsin this line. Send for our List of 
specially approved books. Allow us to forward to 
your reading committee books for examination, 
subject to return—we pay express one way. 
Lowest discounts. 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 
Congregational House, Boston, and Chicago. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Two New Exercises. 


I. THE CHILDREN’S FESTAL DAY. 
With Music and Recitations. 
By MARION WeEsT and J. E. TROWBRIDGE. 


Il. THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE STORY. 
For Primary Department. 

By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. ATWOOD. 
OTHER SERVICES, COMPLETE, WITH MUSIC. 
No.1. Temple Hosannas. | No.7. About our Father's 

No.2. The Saviour’s Call. Business. 

No. 3. — the Chil-) -OR PRIMARY DEP’T. 

Ne. 4. Children in the| 78° CBlld Garden. 
Temple. x 


ss By Lucy WHEELOCK. 
No.5. In Blossom Time. | Children and Flowers. 
No.6. A Sabbath Among The Children’s Jubilee. 
the Flowers. Without Music. 
By MARION WEST. 
Any of the above, 5 cents each; $400 per hundred. 
Children’s Day Recitations, 15 cents, postpaid. 
The Children’s Day Concert Book, 5tc., postpaid. 
The Primary Cluster, by Lucy Wheelock; lic., “ 
Sunday School Banners. Send for Price List. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE CHILDREN’S FLORAL GREETING, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


Delightful New Senge. Capital Recitations, Splendid 
Hymns, Excellent Responsive Keaaings, 
Including a Dialogue Exercise for the Infant Class. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


The best service of the kind published, 16 pages. 
5 cents each, #4 00 per hundred not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 F. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














CHILDREN’S HOSANNAS. 
SUMMER BLOSSOTIIS. 
THE CHILDREN’S KING. 
GRATEFUL OFFERINGS. 
mF our excellent Children’s Day ser-4 
vices for the Sunday School com 
lete with Script, Readings, New Carols and Recitations 
andsome title pages. Price 5c each. Enclose stamps 
for samples. JERUSALEM-—or, THE LAND OF 
PALMS. A Scripture-Cantata for the Choir and Sunday 
hool, suitable for Children’s Day—very fine. Price 30c. 
F. ROSCHE & CoO., a 
W YORK, 44 East 23d st¢ 















CHICAGO. 940 W. Madison st.: } 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Julian. 


The Philosopher, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism agaivst Christianity. By ALICE 
GARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Being No. 15 of Heroes of Na- 
tious Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50; half ‘eather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Louis XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR HaAssaLi, M.A, Senior Student of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Being No. 
14 in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $150; half leather, $1 75. 


William the Silent, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVI. Century. The Story of tis Life as told 
in his own Letters, in those of his Friends 
and his Enemies, and from Official Docu- 
ments. By RutH Putnam. Fully illustrated. 
Two volumes, 8vo, of about 400 pages each, 
in box, $4 00. 


The Ancient Egyptian Doc- 
trine of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 


By A. WIEDEMANN, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Bonn. 12mo, 
cloth, limited letter-press edition, $1.00. 


Historic Doubts Relative to 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 


By RicHarD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 

Dublin. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A new and attractive edition of this famous 
monograph, in which the author of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Elements of Logic”’ takes the novel 
position that the actual existence of such a 
character as Napoleon cannot be proved, and 
in which he throws grave doubts on the whole 
Napoleonic “ legend.” 


Yale Yarns. 


By Joun Seymour Woop. Similar in general 
style to ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A volume of characteristic stories of Yale 
undergraduate life, full of humor, and written 
something in the same vein as W. K. Post’s 
recently published ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” 


The Madonna of St. Luke. 


The Story of a Portrait. By HENRIETTA IRVING 
Boxton. With an introductory letter by 
Daniel Huntington. With 10 full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, gilt tops, $1.25. 


An Olio of Verse. 


Verses. By Mary A.and Atice E.SAWTELLE. 
12mo, $1.00. 


The Treasures of Kurium. 


By ELven M. H. Gares, author of 
$1.00. 


Poems. 
**Your Mission,” etc. 





*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses 
of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes, and Stories 
of the Nations Series sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


NEW IN MUSIC 














MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


and Boys. Fits forCollege. Fifteen home pupils. 

Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and_ bowling 

atley. New pupils received at any time. Circulars. 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 








HULL'S QUARTERLY PROGRAMME NO.4 
1895. For Children’s Day. 1895. 


This is a fine afternoon or evening service, with ten 
choice new Songs, Recitations, Dialogues, ete. First 
elass all through, Dignified, Instructive, Joyous. Price 
5cents ; 50 cents a dozen or $4.00 a hundred, by mail post- 
paid. Specimen Copy, 5 cents. 

SEND ALSO FOR A COPY OF 


MANY LITTLE VOICES. 


It is full of choice new music and attractive exercises 
for the Little Ones of the Sunday School. 33.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy, 35 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York City. 








Ft CHILDREN’S 
DAY. 


THE CALL TO THE CHILDREN. 
A Carol Service. 
By M. C. HAZARD. 


Price 8 cents each, $2.00 per hundred. 
ALSO 


SEVEN OTHER SERVICES. 


Samples, 2 Cents Each. 





Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





oS 
ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. Py 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by C.E.Pratt. Price,50c 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (4 Service for Chili- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 5 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root, A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Prices 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS vith Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham.- 
ilton. Price, 25Cents. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. 4 cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 
TEx JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By the President of Bowdvin College. 


, Outlines of Social Theology. 


By Wm. De Witr Hype, D. D, President of Bowdoin College and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“President Hyde bas done a noble and much needed work in preparing this volume and giving it to the public. It 1s in every way a splendid 

discussion. The author takes us beneath the surface of things and shows us the vital relation of true religion to human society and the ndispensability 


of sound doctrine in the solution of all social problems. ... It is a most thoughtful, wholesome and stimulating buok. It is suggestive and thought- 
provoking rather than exhaustive, and that is a merit of only good books.”—The Evangelical Messenger. 


“The book is one that thoughtful men, of whatéver sectarian leaning, may examine with profit, for it indicates a very positive and wholesome 
tendency to relieve theology from the barren abstractions of the past, and to bring it into effective harmony with the ideas of a rapidly developing 


civilization.”— The Beacon. 


The Evolution of Industry. 


B, Henry Dyer, C.E, M.A., D.Se. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. New Work by the author of ** Pain, Pleasure and isthetics.”’ 

‘‘ Anattempt to estim ite the value of the various factors in the industrial ‘s ™ a 
ti onganiaation of labor that will meet the conditions necessary for eficiency “Esthetic Principles 
a ) velfi 20 ys 
we Toon events sit Dhieilienh decieaiaets and therefore of sociological By Henry RUTGERS MARSHALL, M. A. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
tet dnettacaine tenen tation at the fubfeet’ soeuld have very | __tetThe Observer's Standpoint—The Artist's Standpoint —The Criti’s 
wholesome influence on public thought.”—7he Beacon. Standpoint—Algedonic sthetics, etc. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitu= 
tions in Europe and America. 
Translated by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in Smith Col- Pain, Pleasure and esthetics. 
ege. With an Introduction by J. M. ViNceNT, Johns Hopkins $5 
University. By CnARLES BORGEAUD. Extracrown 8vo, $2.00. 


*,*A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which constitutions 
are adopted and changed in all the countries of Europe and America where 
written charters prevail. 


By the same Author. 


An Essay Concerning the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with 
Special Reference to sthetics. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 








Macmillan’s New Novels. 


New Volume of the Iris Library. 


A LOST ENDEAVOR. 


By Guy BooruBy, author of ‘*On the Wallaby,’ ‘*A Bid for Fortune,’’ ete. 16mo, cloth. (Shortly.) 


Mr. Boothby is rapidly winning a name and a place for himself as a writer of stories full of the magic of the Pacific. Mr. Stanley L. Wood illus- 
trates the story from material supplied him by the author. 


Already Published 


TRYPHENA IN LOVE. 
By WALTER RAYMOND, author of ‘‘ Love and Quiet Life,’ etc. Illustrated by J. Walter West. 16mo, artistic cloth binding, 75 cents. 


“Fresh and quaint, and wholesome as the scent of the homely flowers.”—London Daily Nevs. 
‘‘Nothing more daintily charming in style, more tenderly pathetic in matter, or more exquisitely balanced as a story, bas come to our table for a 
long time than ‘Tryphena in Love.’ It is a simple tale of humble life in the Somerset district of England.’’—Boston Traveller. 


‘““No gentler or sweeter tale bas appeared in years than Walter Raymond’s ‘Tryphena in Love.’”’ 
‘‘A delicious, dreamy love story, told for the love of telling.”’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY. 


A Story of an Eastern River. By JosepH ConRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 





Maemillin’s Illustrated Standard Novels. New Volume. New Volume of Macmillan’s Dickens. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. Bleak House. 
’ at oy f By CuARLES DickENs’ Edited, with Introduction and Original 
By MicnaEL Scorr. Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With Preface, by Charles Dickens the Yuunger, with the Illustrations 


an Introduction by Mowbray Morris. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. by Phiz. A valuable reprint of the text of the first edition. 
*,* When “Tom Cringle’s Log’’ first appeared it was hailed by the Each novel of the Series complete in one volume. 12mo, 

critics as one of the most brilliant books of the time, and it bas kept its cloth, $1.00. 

place in popularity alongside of Marryat, Cooper, and Dana ever since. 7 7 

Coleridge called it most excellent and thought it came nearer Smollett than | Jn the Press. New Volume by the author of ‘* Esther Waters.” 

anything he could remember. Fonblanque called Scott ‘‘ The Salvator Rosa 7 

of the Sea,” and Christopher North was loud in its praise and said that Celibates. 

the author was ‘the best sketcher of sea scenery that ever held pen.” By GEORGE MOORE 





12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


MACMILLAN & COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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% OUR ORIENTAL TOUR. & 

Dr, Dunning’s seventh letter appears this week. 
April 15-May 12: Palestine,Syria. May 14: Beirut. 
May 15-24: The Hgean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 
May 25-29: Athens. 

May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

June 13; Paris; 14: London; 23: New York. 

lllustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 396 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 25 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


%* HANDBOOK NO. 6. % 
NOW READY. 

It comprises: 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
March 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, in- 
cluding President Storrs and Vice-President Blatch- 
ford. 

Sent postpaid. 


*® THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No.25, 1 4m 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.’’ No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“1 Am.” No. 22,“ I Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, “*1 Am the Light of the World.” No. 24, “J 
Am the Good Shepherd.” No. 25,“ I Am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” No. 26,“ J Amthe Living 
One.” Eleven other eventide services ready. Sub- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 


100 copies $1.25, 








these days of many meetings, to hold 

in Boston a series of four gatherings 
devoted exclusively to foreign missions. 
Yet their projectors counted on a large 
measure of support from the local churches, 
and they were not disappointed in the at- 
tendance and interest manifested. The 
missionary cause is still dear to the hearts 
of our church people; and as in the case of 
all good causes, though they may need the 
stimulus of occasional gatherings like this, 
when once aroused they return to their re- 
spective churches to kindle the enthusiasm 
of others, and thus the benefits of such 
meetings as were he'd in the city last 
week are scattered far and wide. It was 
cheering to see so many local pastors in 
the audience. The predominant note of 
the speeches was loyalty to Jesus Christ 
and to the American Buard as the agent 
of the Master in carrying out his gracious 
designs for men. Not an echo of old con- 
troversies was heard in Park Street Church 
last week. Ifthe Board had ever lost in the 
least its hold on any of the churches, it has 
fully regained it. They are a unit in their 
confidence in it and their desire to see a 
magnificent advance all along the line. 
Surely such a demonstratign of the affec- 
tion of Congregationalists for it as was 
made last week is convincing proof that 
the debt is to be paid and the Board ere- 
long to enter upon a new era of prosperity 
and usefulness. 


[ was something of an experiment, in 


The death, within a day or two of each 
other, of two such useful and honored lay- 
men as Hon. Hamilton A. Hill of this city 
and Col. Franklin Fairbanks of St. Johns- 
bury, while it lessens the number of those 
to whom the denomination has looked for 
one service or another, suggests the thought 
of the important place which lavmen fill in 
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ourranks. Here are two men—oneof whom 
by his large benefactions and sagacious 
judgment in practical affairs, and the other 
more especially by his historical investiga- 
tions and his literary contributions, al- 
though no less generous according to his 
ability—who have performed a valuable 
and lasting work. Prominent as ministers 
have been in defending, expanding and ex- 
tending our polity, we must not forget that 
the history of our denomination is a history 
of large and fruitful activity on the part of 
the laity. It is they who have aided in de- 
termining the policy of local churches and 
of our great benevolent societies; it is they 
who have furnisLed the resources where- 
with to carry on our rapidly expanding 
work. In future years may there not be 
lacking laymen who shall serve our churches 
as faithfully as did Mr. Hill and Colonel 
Fairbanks. 


Religious and pseudo-religious faiths must 
be judged by their founders. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles. 
Madame Blavatsky gave theosophy what- 
ever prominence it has today and wrote 
more copiously about it than any other 
person, and yet she is now generally con- 
sidered to have been an impostor, the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research after a thorough 
investigation declaring that she has a title 
to permanent remembrance as ‘‘one of the 
most accomplished, ingenious and interest- 
ing impostors in history.’’ Most prominent 
among American theosophists is Mr. Judge, 
whom Mrs. Annie Besant and the Indian 
section of theosophists have placed in a 
niche alongside of Madame Blavatsky, ac- 
cusing him of ‘‘ forging mahatmas.’’ The 
chief interest the public has had in the an- 
nual meeting of the American theosophists, 
held in Boston during the past week, has 
been in waiting to see whether Mrs. Besant’s 
estimate of Mr. Judge would be approved, 
but it has not been. How many, more 
earthly idols must Mrs. Besant see shat- 
tered before she ceases putting faith in 
mortal man? 


An esteemed correspondent proposes a 
change in the time of holding services of 
ordination or installation to which councils 
have been invited. His point is that often 
there is too little time between the assem- 
bling of the council and the public exer- 
cises toward which its deliberations move. 
Embarrassment especially arises when the 
candidate’s credentials or theological views 
are not altogether satisfactory, or when there 
has been some irregularity in ecclesiastical 
procedure requiring deliberation and per- 
haps further investigation. When thecoun- 
cil knows that the audience is soon to assem- 
ble with high hopes, and that a program has 
already been devised, it hesitates to delay 
proceedings, and consequently occasionally 
passes hasty judgment and takes steps 
in the dark. Those difficulties would be 
avoided, thinks our correspondent, if several 
days were to elapse between the session of 
the council and the public exercises. The 
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former would thereby gain in dignity and 
effectiveness, and attendance upon the latter 
would not ordinarily be diminished. There 
is considerable force in this argument which 
we have outlined, and it is well worth con- 
sideration. 


We have been occasionally asked what a 
church should do when it finds that some 
member has, without notice, united with a 
church of some other denomination, such 
as the Protestant Episcopal. Of course 
such an abandonment of a solemn agree- 
ment is a gross violaticn of ordinary in- 
tegrity. The person voluntarily became a 
member, and agreed to worship and work 
with the church which received him upon 
his pledge. If he desires to cease the wor- 
ship which he has pledged, he should 
frankly ask the church to relieve him from 
his promise. As it is, he is living in an 
open violation of his plighted word. It is 
not a question of ecclesiastical fellowship, 
but of integrity. We think, however, that 
the error in such a case is generally one of 
stupidity, and not of malice. Hence we 
favor a simple declaratory vote, which shall 
state the fact as mildly as possible and drop 
the name from the roll. Indeed, the real 
fault is probably with the minister of the 
other denomination, who ought to instruct 
his candidate in a matter of Christian ve- 
racity and honor. 


Humility and impudence seem to be a 
whole world apart, and yet they occasion- 
ally use the same form of words. The man 
who picks your pocket while he kneels at 
your side confessing with you that ‘‘ we are 
all miserable sinners’’ is by no means un- 
known in our city churches, nor is the scan- 
dal monger wholly oblivious to the fact that 
to err is human, as is proved by apologies 
expressed or implied for telling the news of 
some new error. A curious instance of this 
impudent self depreciation is reported from 
California, where a man widely known in 
racing circles and to the public for his 
wealth and eccentricities entered a plea in 
defense to a suit brought against him by a 
woman that ‘‘his reputation was so bad 
that any woman of the world should have 
known that he was deceiving her, and she 
should not have been in his company.’”’ We 
doubt whether the law will allow a man to 
plead his own shamelessness as a defense 
for crime, but the incident is worth noting 
both because, if true as reported, it is a 
piece of monumental impudence, a glorying 
in shame, whose end, the Book says, is 
destruction, and because it is an extreme 
instance of the very common excuses of 
wicked men, too many of whom are fond 
of saying, in effect, that they are so bad 
that we must expect nothing good of them. 
The only element of truth in the plea, as 
reported, is the suggestion that a woman 
who values her good name would better 
not be seen in the company of men of tar- 
nished reputation. 


The West certainly seems to be thoroughly 
alive to the importance of considering social 
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questions in the light of the gospel. Last 
week there came together at Chicago Com- 
mons—the social settlement instituted by 
Chicago Seminary—a group of earnest pas- 
tors, who spent the entire week conferring 
upon problems of social reform, helping the 
poor and the extension of Christian influ- 
ences to those now untouched by them. 
This body of clergymen had very competent 
leadership in their discussions, such men as 
Percy Alden, warden of Mansfield House, 
London, now in this country for several 
weeks, Rev. A. H. Byles, the champion of 
the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement, 
Professors Harper and Bemis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, President Finley of Knox 
College and Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia 
giving forth of their best thought upon these 
pressing themes. Our advices from this 
notable gathering show it to have been char- 
acterized by an intensely devotional spirit, 
the ‘‘retreat’’ idea being kept well to the 
front. It certainly must have been an ad- 
vantage in the discussions to hold them ina 
house located in the heart of the densest 
and most needy population of Chicago. 
Social questions debated in such an environ- 
ment assume a somewhat different aspect 
from that which they have when viewed in 
the cloister far distant from the sight and 
sound of human suffering. 


Similar in character and purpose to this 
Chicago conference is the School of the 
Kingdom, projected by Iowa College for 
the week beginning June 26. For several 
years summer gatherings at Grinnell of 
earnest students of social problems have 
promoted a fellowship between them and 
set in operation influences that have af- 
fected the country at large. The forth- 
coming meeting is a natura] development 
from its predecessors, though the program 
is considerably more elaborate, outsiders like 
President Slocum, Dr. Ecob, Professor Com- 
mons and Archdeacon Charles Wood join- 
ing with President Gates, Professor Herron 
and other members of the Iowa College fac- 
ulty in directing the thought of the gather- 
ing. Evangelization, too, is to have its due 
attention through the addresses of Rev. B. 
Fay Mills and Mr.S. H. Hadley of the Jerry 
McAuley Mission. This school may be ex- 
pected to bring to the front the newer ideas 
respecting the duty of the church to the 
world that have been emanating from this 
institution of late years—ideas which have 
seemed to many of us open to the charge 
of being partial and unscientific, but which 
certainly contain a good measure of truth 
and suggestiveness. At any rate, they are 
ideas which are in many minds today, and 
which will gain clarification and value by 
free and frank expression. 


The Examiner argues editorially at some 
length for the establishment of Baptist de- 
nominational schools, on the ground that 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and others 
maintain such schools and that Baptist 
children are in a danger, of being seduced 
from their denominational faith which sec- 
tarian schools would remove. We are a 
little surprised by such an utterance. The 
sectarian spirit is disappearing by degrees 
and is being succeeded by a spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship which does not interfere 
with hearty denominational loyalty. This 
change is in the right direction and any- 
thing tending to interfere with it is to be 
regretted. Schools under predominantly 
denominational control often are eminently 
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successful, but schools established chiefly 
to promote denominationalism are very 
different and seldom amount to much edu- 
cationally but become centers of religious 
pettiness and bigotry. The Examiner seems 
to favor the latter sort but we presume it 
actually has the former in mind. Probably 
its appeal will not receive a very general 
response. Most people are satisfied with 
the good public or unsectarian private 
schools which exist everywhere in this 
country, and it is being recognized more 
thoroughly every day that in religious mat- 
ters fellowship is more Christlike than ex 
clusiveness. 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT AS 
OUTSIDERS SEE IT. 

College settlements have now been in ex- 
istence long enough to warrant the passing 
of judgment upon the work which they 
have already accomplished and the method 
and motive of their labor. When the idea 
began to find its first practical expression 
on this side the water seven or eight years 
ago, the Christian public was in a ques- 
tioning attitude, friendly in the main toward 
the undertaking, but needing considerable 
illumination as to the precise ends which 
settlements are designed to serve. This 
questioning spirit has no doubt given way 
in large measure to confidence and often to 
hearty co operation, as plant after plant has 
sprung up in one or another of our great 
cities. New York has today no less than 
seven and Boston and Chicago three or 
four apiece, each apparently in its own 
sphere serving its neighborhood and help- 
ing forward that movement of brotherhood 
which is so characteristic of the age in 
which we live. At the same time not a few 
thoughtful and influential persons among 
us are still asking candidly whether college 
settlements are worth while, whether they 
are managed wisely and efficiently, and 
whether they are appreciable factors in the 
working out of our social and industrial 
problems. 

Such questions as these are brought 
freshly to mind by the assembling in New 
York this week of settlement workers from 
various parts of the country to confer as 
to methods and objects. It is the first na- 
tional assemblage of the sort, and good can- 
not fail to come from comparing the results 
of experience and observation. The college 
settlement movement realizes the need of 
self-definition. It has been thus far so 
largely a thing revolving about a few strong 
personalities, who have shaped it according 
to their individual bent, that it has lacked 
the solidity and potency that go with a 
cause established on certain well-defined 
principles of action. It has had to encoun- 
ter what is always so detrimental to a new 
religious or charitable movement—the pat- 
ronage of those who are quick to ally 
themselves with the latest and most novel 
enterprise in behalf of suffering humanity 
and as quick to grow lukewarm in their 
devotion toit. It has, now and then, drawn 
into the ranks of the active workers, de- 
spite vigilant care in selecting them, some 
who have proved unsuited to the vocation, 
and who, perhaps, conveyed to the public a 
false impression of the settlement idea in 
operation. 

But having survived its early and critical 
years, and having secured for itself a com- 
pact though not large body of earnest 
friends, the movement is now warranted in 
claiming a greater measure of sympathy on 
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the ground of what it has already accom. 
plished. It has certainly helped to bridge 
the chasm between classes. It has imbued 
rich and poor alike with consideration and 
regard for one another. It has made the 
capitalist more willing to unclasp his purse 
strings and to try to do justly by his em. 
ployés. It has exercised a healthful re- 
straint upon the labor agitator by showing 
him that progress is made through evolution 
and not through revolution. And in all our 
great cities, as our New York letter this 
week effectively shows, it has accomplished 
certain definite things in the way of remedy. 
ing abuses, promoting good government and 
securing better sanitary conditions for the 
crowded dwellers in the congested sections, 

For all this and more the settlement idea 
stands. And having said this much we feel 
at liberty to speak of one or two particulars 
in regard to which, in our judgment, there 
is need of watchfulness. Such a conference 
as that at New York will doubtless consider 
the work in all its defects as well as in all 
its possibilities, and will devise means to 
profit by whatever friendly criticism may 
have been made during recent years. 

The impression prevails to some extent 
that college settlements are too largely 
schools of investigation rather than centers 
of activities. Of course no great wrong in 
society can be righted without careful study 
of the causes, but it would be unfortunate 
if settlements came to be looked upon sim- 
ply as laboratories where young men and 
women went to spend a few years between 
college and active life to study humanity at 
close range. Under this conception, no 
doubt, the inhabitants of slumdom take on 
an interesting, almost a picturesque, aspect, 
but he who is governed chiefly by the in- 
vestigating motive is apt to sink his interest 
in individuals in his profound but some- 
what diffusive regard for Man. 

We have noticed, too, in some settlements 
an indifference to, or a disesteeming ot, 
already established agencies for social amel- 
ioration. Doubtless some of the old-time 
charitable and religious work in the lower 
sections of our cities is open to criticism 
as narrowly conceived and poorly executed. 
At the same time a vast amount of good is 
being and has been done for years and years 
by the patient city missionary and the con- 
secrated Salvation Army lads and lasses in 
the days before slumming became a fash- 
ionable pastime. At any rate, college edu- 
cated men and women should be broad 
enough to see that the impulse to helpful 
ness fulfills itself in many ways and facile 
enough to league themselves with any and 
all instrumentalities that make for social 
betterment. 

It ought to be remembered, too, and we 
presume most college settlement workers 
are aware of the fact, that these undertak- 
ings are not the final form in which the de- 
sire for social leveling is to express itself. 
A college settlement is at best only an arti- 
ficial household. Itis in no sense a home 
that can serve as a model for other homes. 
When Mr. Buchanan in London and Prof. 
Graham Taylor in Chicago move their fam- 
ilies from a pleasant residential section into 
the poor district, they are furnishing to the 
neighborbood an actual type of what a home 
should be, just as the missionary does who 
goes to the frontier or to foreign lands. 
But a college settlement cau be little more 
than an attractive social center, whose hold 
on the neighborhood must therefore be se- 
cured not only by ministering to it, but so 
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far as it can by bringing the dwellers there- 
abouts into organic, and perhaps into ad- 
ministrative, connection with its life. 

To just what extent a settlement is a 
religious force depends, in our judgment, 
altogether upon the characteristics of its 
leading workers. We have asked Miss Vida 
Scudder to give our readers the benefit of 
her observation and experience on this 
point, and her article appears elsewhere 
in this issue. With her large and noble 
outlook upon the subject we are in cor- 
dial sympathy, and yet we have sometimes 
feared that, in their anxiety to avoid any- 
thing that savors of proselytism, settlement 
workers overlook the great yearning which 
is deepest in the heart of Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jew for the consolations and in- 
spirations of religion. It is our profound 
conviction that only the religious motive 
can sustain permanently the settlement 
movement at the level which it has at- 
tained. A transient interest in social ques- 
tions may lead this or that young man or 
woman to spend a year or two at the North 
End or down in the Bowery, but for that 
life and death grapple with poverty and 
crime going on year after year, like that 
of Charles L. Brace, a great faith in God, as 
well asin man, is essential. We are equally 
sure, too, that while every wise effort should 
be made to secure better lodgings, cleaner 
amusements and broader parks for the poor, 
any program that lays chief emphasis on 
the betterment of external conditions ig- 
nores human history and trifles with the 
truest, divinest aspirations of the human 
heart. 





LOYALTY TO HONEST MONEY. 

The leading issue in the coming presi- 
dential campaign is being defined rapidly. 
It is whether free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one shall prevail or not, 
whether the money of this nation is to be 
cheap or sound. It is well that the issue 
is put before the public so clearly. It is 
time to settle it and to do away with the 
uncertainty which has aided so greatly in 
causing the financial distress of recent 
years. We trust that the campaign may be 
carried on vigorously but good-naturedly, 
and with a prevalent purpose to learn and 
act upon the truth. An educational cam- 
paign always proves advantageous to the 
nation, whatever its immediate result. 

It must be borne in mind that there is 
sturdy sincerity of conviction upon each 
side. Undoubtedly some well-known men 
have taken their respective positions merely 
for political reasons, and, it is to be hoped, 
may prove at last to have thus dug their 
own political graves. But the great mass 
of the’ people are sincere and honest, and 
only need to be properly enlightened. He 
who fails to appreciate this and berates his 
Opponents will only find that he has injured 
his own cause, 

We trust and believe that the outcome 
will be the complete and final defeat of the 
free silver movement. If that policy should 
prevail, the most general and terrible finan- 
cial panic in our country’s history would 
follow speedily. There might be an abun- 
dance of socalled dollars among us, but 
they would not be worth much more than 
from sixty to seventy cents apiece to begin 
with, and the more that additional dollars 
should be coined and put into circulation 
the less each individual dollar would become 
worth. It is tempting to think of paying a 
debt of a hundred dollars with a hundred 
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nominal dollars really worth only seventy. 
But it is dishonest, and that ought to settle 
the matter. 

But there is another fact to be considered. 
Every one of us, whether debtor or creditor, 
has to make purchases, If a hundred dol- 
lar debt could be paid legally with seventy 
silver dollars, the boot would be on the 
other foot when payment should come to 
be made for the necessaries of common life. 
A barrel of flour ora pair of shoes, worth 
perhaps five dollars, would cost between 
six and seven. Sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, 
meats, vegetables and clothing would go up 
in price similarly, and so would everything 
else. The more so called dollars, or of their 
paper representatives, in circulation, the 
more of them it would take to make a trade, 
until at last the dollar would come to have 
so small] a value that business would col- 
lapse, or a reaction in public opinion would 
occur, and, enlightened by a bitter although 
needless experience, people would once 
more demand sound money instead of 
cheap, a silver dollar equal in purchasing 
power to one of gold. 

Moreover our trade with foreign nations 
would be injured seriously, if not ruined 
temporarily, by free silver. The belief that 
the United States can stand independently 
in commerce or can compel other nations to 
adopt our silver theory is wholly delusive. 
It is contrary to both common sense and 
experience. If an international agreement 
to enlarge the proportionate use of silver in 
commerce were to be made by the five or six 
chief commercial nations, the risk to us as 
a people of adopting the proportion agreed 
upon would be much diminished. But un- 
til such an agreement has been put into 
formal operation it would be suicidal for 
us to adopt a more liberal policy towards 
the use of silver. And there is very little 
likelihood of any such international agree- 
ment in spite of some occasional and re- 
spectable individual utterances in its favor. 

The only wise, safe, honest course for the 
United States is to abandon as soon as pos- 
sible and forever all idea of cheapening the 
purchasing power of our dollar. We have 
every confidence that by this time next year 
the American people will have become con- 
vinced of this, thereby once more demon- 
strating its possession of sterling, trust- 
worthy common sense. 


— 


LEARNING BY DOING, 


It is said of Thackeray that, on being told 
by a German artist whom he met in Rome 
that he had learned to read English from 
Vanity Fair, he replied, ‘‘And that was 
where I learned to write it.’’ It is true that 
endeavor is at once the test of capacity and 
the method of accomplishment. Men learn 
by doing, some under the direction and with 
the counsel of a teacher, more perhaps by 
their own unaided efforts. The teacher’s 
help is valuable, but not often indispen- 
sable, if there be, first, the natural capacity 
and then the persevering will. Instruction 
smooths the way, and helps to keep us 
from wasting time on blunders, but there 
are many things to learn after the instruct- 
or’s last word has been spoken; and it is 
only then that the real power of the man 
appears. 

We have taken one illustration from the 
art of literature, we might take another 
from the art of painting. The painter goes 
to school or studio to learn the technical 
details of his work, but he learns them 
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there in actual painting, and his own tru, 
individuality seldom appears until he has 
cut loose from a master and begun to choose 
his subjects and develop his method from 
his own individual experiences. Inness 
was a self-taught painter. Raphael’s works 
painted in Perugino’s studio are hardly to 
be distinguished from those of Perugino. 
It is in actual work that the artist ‘‘ comes 
to himself’’ and learns the secret which is 
to make him great, 

Now Christianity is a thing which must 
be learned by doing it. ‘‘ The words that 
I speak unto you are spirit, and are life,” 
said Christ, and life is known by living. 
The expert in regard to Christianity is not 
the man who has learned about it, but he 
who has lived it. Men are sometimes held 
back from active Christian experience by 
their own lack of experience. They want 
to know about what they are to do before 
they undertake it, and they can only learn 
by doing. 

The way to build a character is to build 
it, learning by mistakes as well as triumphs, 
and seeking aid wherever it is to be found. 
To him who endeavors, God sends aid. To 
him who stands still, God only sends invita- 
tion, an invitation to take the forward step 
which is the beginning of the continuing 
journey. In the figure of Christ’s own 
story, the pound employed increases to five 
pounds, or ten, while the pound hidden 
away is ef no use, and its hiding brings 
condemnation. 

Courage to launch out, to venture all for 
Christ, is the beginning of all Christian 
experience. The voyage brings the secret 
of the sea. He who clings to shore can 
never learnit. Men wantto sail with Christ, 
and yet keep fast the rope that ties them to 
the shore, and they keep fast to the shore! 
The one way to enlarge Christian experience 
is to do something, make something, ven- 
ture something, for Christ. There should 
be no dead uniformity of endeavor, but we 
should try to serve him in the way that is 
peculiar to our own individuality. In in- 
venting, we shall find ourselves. In doing, 
we shall learn to do. In venturing, we 
shall find ourselves at home with him. 


re Ge 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF THE 
OOMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

It means sympathy, support, suggestion, 
co-operation, and that peculiar inspiration 
which is due to numbers and mutual in- 
terest and enthusiasm. It means all these 
as afforded not only by our fellow church 
members, but also in a real sense by our 
fellow Christians throughout the world. It 
means that the redeemed and the angelic 
hosts in heaven take a real, sincere interest 
in Christ’s earthly followers, and in some 
manner and to some extent are able and 
glad to be of service to us. It means all 
this day by day and week after week for- 
ever. 

The value of such communion is sug- 
gested by its meaning. It nerves and en- 
courages us. It revives flagging energies. 
It drives away despair and fear, It cheers 
in hours of loneliness. It brings heaven 
close and renders the cultivation of the 
heavenly spirit more easy. It shows us 
how much of Jesus Christ there is in his 
earthly disciples. It turns our thoughts 
more appreciatively to him as the source 
and center of our happiness and hope. It 
teaches us the substantial unity of Chris- 
tianity in spite of its divisions, and suggests 
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its triumphant power, in spite of temporary 
obstacles to its progress. 

If Christians would cherish for each other 
more of that loyalty which members of 
worldly orders or societies often exhibit, 
and if they would commune more with each 
other about matters of common interest, 
taking counsel together as fellow-servants 
of Christ, Christian fellowship soon would 
assume again the aspect which it had in the 
apostolic days. Its meaning and value sel- 
dom are comprehended fully in these times, 
and by the failure to appreciate them a 
grave loss is suffered. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The Betrayal of the People in New York. 

The record of the New York legislature 
controlled by Republicans, during the past 
week, is a black one, satisfying none but 
the bitter partisans and serving only to 
emphasize the necessity of future, thorough 
work in repudiating all men responsible 
for the record made. Mayor Strong must 
soon reveal his hand and side with the men 
who elected him as a non-partisan or with 
those who want him to favor a continuance 
of the bi partisan deal by which it is so 
easy for the city and citizens to be robbed 
and the police force degraded. He must 
make his choice between the favor of bosses 
or the people, and such acts as the reported 
intention of placing Hon. Theo. Roosevelt 
in power, as one of the Republican police 
commissioners, will not persuade the people 
to overlook the principle sacrificed because 
of the good man gained. Some day New 
York will have a legislature, we trust, that 
will care enough for the public schools of 
New York City to at least discuss a bill 
emanating from expert educators intended 
to reform glaring abuses. The present 
legislature last week treated such a bill as 
if a matter beneath contempt. Some day 
New York will have a legislature so re- 
sponsive to the popular will that it will not 
need to be dragooned by the Executive into 
action which may give New York City 
police magistrates that are trained in legal 
matters and above collusion with criminals 
and a venal police. Some day it will have 
a legislature whose actions will not demand 
investigation while in session, nor force 
men to commit suicide in order to forefend 
betrayals of fellow-bribers. When will this 
come? When the decent men of New York 
unite and declare themselves free men. 
Judicial Decisions. 

The Supreme Court, provided Justice 
Jackson is able to sit with his colleagues 
on that date, will give a rehearing on the 
merits—not the technicalities alone—of the 
Income Tax Law on May 6. This is an unu- 
sual if welcome decision, surprising alike to 
the attorney general and the legal advisers 
of those who are combating the law. It 
may indicate that the court has felt the 
lash of criticism and intends to obey so far 
as the strictures justly bear upon the form, 
though not the essence, of the decision, for 
the court is, and ought to be, above vacilla- 
tion or influence by the popular will. Be 
that as it may, Justice Jackson, if he sits, 
will virtually be an umpire vested with 
great power, and the incident will show 
again how often our political system makes 
one man the supreme arbiter of the acts of 
his fellows. The conflict between the State 
officials of South Carolina and the Federal 
authorities, which must follow as a result 
of the injunctions issued by Judge Goff, 
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will renew in that State and throughout 
the nation a controversy which we thought 
the war had settled, but which must be 
constantly recurring so long as racial an- 
tipathies and carnal appetites exist. Judge 
Goff has given an opportunity for a square 
test of the Dispensary Law’s efficacy in 
preventing a South Carolinian from buying 
liquor without the State and bringing it 
within its borders and selling it. Governor 
Evans insists that the State will continue 
to restrict such interstate commerce. Judge 
Goff also has listened to those who insist 
that the approaching Constitutional Con- 
vention in South Carolina intends to adopt 
a constitution which will disenfranchise 
men guaranteed that right by the War 
Amendments, and he has enjoined the 
proper persons from proceeding with such 
action. This will be a case well worth 
watching, for it has in it issues of gravest 
import to the political units and individu- 
als concerned. 


The Nicaraguan Situation. 

British marines guard the customhouse 
at Corinto on the west coast of Nicaragua. 
The British flag floats over the seat of cus- 
tom, and formidable representatives of the 
British fleet in the North Pacific are an- 
chored off the town, prepared to bombard 
it, given certain conditions. The Nicara- 
guan Officials have left the city, the national 
Government shrewdly has declared Corinto 
not a port of entry, the angered population 
and some of the national army are en- 
camped just without the city; feeling is 
high, direct telegraphic communication with 
the outside world has been shut off, and 
the Nicaraguan Government has replied to 
Great Britain’s renewal of her demands and 
forcible occupation of the customhouse by 
refusing to make the payment of $75,000 or to 
comply with Great Britain’s other demands, 
Nicaragua reasserting the injustice of Great 
Britain’s claim and reaffirming her desire to 
have all matters submitted to arbitration. 
Obviously this blunt refusal, together with 
the shrewd device of cutting off Corinto as 
a port of entry and thus defeating the Brit- 
ish intent to collect the indemnity de- 
manded by seizure of import duties, have 
not simplified the situation or lessened the 
likelihood of the United States being in- 
volved more than it was when the British 
marines landed. The lack of official state- 
ments of the United States’ position in this 
controversy is not commendable, and if rem- 
edied would save our diplomats from much 
unnecessary suspicion and objurgation. But 
it seems clear that the Department of State 
and the President have decided, in accord 
with precedents, that the United States has 
no authority, either in international law or 
in the unwritten custom called the Monroe 
Doctrine, to prevent any foreign power from 
demanding indemnity from Central or South 
American republics for injury done to for- 
eign subjects or interests, so long as such 
foreign powers do not proceed to destroy 
the autonomy of the republics, establish a 
protectorate or seize territory. In this spirit 
then, after endeavoring to induce Great Brit- 
ain to arbitrate, after securing an extension 
of the time in which the indemnity might be 
paid, the United States has said to Great 
Britain and Nicaragua: ‘* My duty has been 
done in the premises. Proceed. New com- 
plications will be watched and met as they 
arise—not before.” 

The effect of this attitude upon the na- 
tions involved and upon individuals at home 
will vary. Great Britain may be scheming 
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to make Nicaragua a second Egypt, and to 
control the new canal. Her foot once 
planted on Nicaraguan soil may never be 
removed. There are those who believe her 
capable of this (as we understand it the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty makes it impossible 
so long as the treaty stands and Great 
Britain accepts treaty obligations) and who 
deny that the authorities in Washington 
have any discrimination or patriotism. 
They assume that it is our réle as a nation 
to assume the impeccability of all Latin- 
American statecraft and presume the 
Machiavelian quality of all British di- 
plomacy, wherefore we must keep an at- 
titude of chronic hostility toward Great 
Britain and pose as the invariable defender 
of southern republics no matter what they 
do. We have faith enough to believe that 
the Administration is well intentioned and 
watchful, and that if we must interfere to 
protect ourselves or our sister republics it is 
necessary to have overt acts rather than un- 
friendly suspicions to dispute over. There 
is no question but that every move made 
now is watched with intense interest in 
Europe and in the southern republics. 
All the more reason for wisdom and de- 
liberation. Moreover, graver questions are 
at stake in Venezuela and the Orient, and 
precedents established now may have un- 
told value in the near future, 

Opium Commission Report. 

In September, 1893, a British Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the 
opium question. Lord Brassey was made 
chairman, prominent Indian officials—na- 
tive and British—were associated with him, 
testimony was taken in England and then 
the commissioners proceeded to India, 
where a vast amount of testimony from 
officials, native administrators, missionaries 
and physicians was gathered. Some of the 
questions set before the commission were: 


Whether the growth of poppy and manufac- 
ture and sale of opium in British India should 
be prohibited, except for medical purposes, 
and whether such prohibition should be ex- 
tended to the native states ? 

The effect on the finances of India of the 
prohibition of the sale and export of opium, 
taking into consideration (a) the amount of 
compensation payable; (b) the cost of the 
necessary preventive measures; (c) the loss of 
revenue. 

The consumption of opium by the different 
races and in the different districts of India, 
and the effect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the people. 


The commission has reported to Parlia- 
ment and, if the meager abstracts cabled 
from London are trustworthy, it has re- 
jected, by a vote of eight to one, the propo- 
sition to prohibit the use of opium, the 
preponderance of the testimony, especially 
the medical, being ‘‘ that the temperate use 
of opium in India should be viewed in the 
same light as the temperate use of alcohol 
in England,’ which, being interpreted, 
means that the ethical standards of British 
officials and interested persons have had 
more weight with the commission in deter- 
mining the matter than have the opinion of 
witnesses like Drs. Bushnell and Andrew— 
the American women physicians—and the 
missionaries who labor in India, It is quite 
safe, if not very pleasant, to say that if the 
second of the inquiries mentioned above 
had not risen up before the commission the 
third might have had a different answer. 
Madagascar, France and the United States. 
France has failed so completely as a 
founder and administrator of colonies, and 
the load of taxation her people are carry- 
ing now because of the colonies in Asia is 
so heavy, that one wishes a mighty force 
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could intervene to save her from the con- 
sequences of her attempt to subdue and 
rule Madagascar, and this, viewing the sub- 
ject solely from the standpoint of a secu- 
larist. But when the success of France 
means not only heavier taxes for the 
French, but a subversion of the civiliza- 
tion that Madagascar has attained unto 
mainly through the labors of our British 
Congregational missionaries, when it means 
a bitter war forced upon a peaceable, happy 
people with the misery and degradation 
that follow a war waged by France, then 
the Christians of the United States begin 
to have a peculiar interest in the problem. 
The arrival of an American citizen, formerly 
a United States official in Madagascar, as a 
prisoner in shackles in France, intensifies 
whatever interest may be felt by Ameri- 
cans in the situation in Madagascar. It 
imposes the duty upon our State Depart- 
ment of acting in a more important matter 
even than the question of the justice or in- 
justice done to Mr. Waller, viz., acknowl- 
edging or denying the French claims to 
Madagascar. Lord Salisbury, for purposes 
of British aggrandizement elsewhere, gave 
over Madagascar to France in 1890, but the 
United States as yet has not recognized the 
French Protectorate. Lord Salisbury in- 
sisted in the Anglo French treaty that the 
rights of all citizens and all religions should 
be recognized by France, but the Hova 
Christians and the British Congregational- 
ists place no faith in the French pledges. 
Descriptions of the way in which the native 
dynasty is preparing to fight the French 
read like Old Testament narratives, or the 
history of the crusades. Resistance is made 
synonymous with religious duty, and God 
is expected by his direct intervention to 
offset any advantages which France may 
have, 

Japan—Her Friends and Foes. 

While it is not declared officially that 
Great Britain has made a compact with 
Japan which gives the latter the moral and 
physical assurance which such an alliance 
implies, the fact is assumed now by all who 
discuss the situation and is responsible 
doubtless for the united action of Russia, 
Germany and France in requesting—not 
insisting—that Japan desist from seizing 
even temporarily any portion of Manchuria. 
Such an alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan, a8 Mr. Henry Norman pointed out 
and pleaded for in his book, The Peoples 
and Politics of the Far East, is a combina- 
tion of land and naval forces which is irre- 
sistible, especially if it have the quasi sup- 
port of the United States. By such an alli- 
ance Great Britain deserts China, hitherto 
her friend, and Japan unites forces with 
the less dangerous and more civilized of 
her hitherto disliked rivals—Great Britain 
and Russia. Assuming that the new and 
strange Triple Alliance of Russia, France 
and Germany will persist in its demands 
upon Japan, there are excellent reasons for 
believing that Japan need not and will not 
yield. But already there are signs of the 
disintegration of the alliance. The French 
people are revolting from a compact with 
one foe—Germany—which has for its pur- 
pose the strengthening of the hands of an- 
other foe—China. German diplomats, leg- 
islators, editors and people are amazed at 
the emperor’s decision to help pull Russia’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. And Russia real- 
izes that until she completes the transcon- 
tinental railroad she cannot, save with 
great difficulty, mass troops in time or 
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force enough to stand against Japan's 
trained and victorious armies. 
The Attitude of the United States. 

Dispatches from Tokio report that our 
minister is working to induce Japan to ac- 
cept Russia’s suggestions, Russia being an 
old friend of the United States in diplo- 
matic negotiations affecting our interests in 
the Pacific as well as in Europe, It is as- 
serted also, as implied above, but not on 
reliable authority, that there is a secret 
understanding by which the United States 
is to lend its support to the Anglo. Japanese 
alliance. The past relations between the 
United States and Japan have been such as 
to give us a great moral influence in deter- 
mining Japanese statecraft. We do not be- 
lieve that our Government will depart now 
from the time honored custom of non inter- 
ference in foreign complications, and yet it 
is easy to see how, preserving this attitude, 
our diplomats could easily let it be known 
that the American people have no disposi- 
tion to see the cause of civilization in the 
Orient set back by any unjustifiable inter- 
ference of European powers with the fruits 
of Japan’s moral, as well as physical, vic- 
tory. As we are predominantly an Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant people, our sympathies 
in any dispute between Great Britain and 
Russia would unhesitatingly go out to the 
democratic, liberal, constitutional monarchy 
rather than to the autocratic, bigoted, per- 
secuting empire. Meantime, while diplo- 
mats are wrangling and foreign ministers 
shifting their pawns, the wise thing for 
our merchants, manufacturers and news- 
paper proprietors to do is to imitate the 
enterprise of the great ship-building firm of 
the Cramps, the New York Herald and The 
Chicago Record, and send their agents out 
to the Orient prepared to seize the many 
rich openings for new business in the China 
that is to be, and to send back reliable in- 
formation respecting political and indus- 
trial history. Both Great Britain and the 
United States, sooner or later, are to both 
profit and lose commercially by the rise of 
Japan and the downfall of China, and the 
part of wisdom is best acted by the nation 
or the individuals tliat first enter in, reap 
and readjust. 


IN BRIEF. 

New York and Louisiana need a little prod- 
ding. Their delay in sending in their statis- 
tics is delaying the issue of that important 
publication known as the Congregational 
Year-Book. 





The vicar of an English church recently 
used a lantern to illustrate a talk on the 
Lord’s Supper and the duty of people in rela- 
tion to it. On the following Sunday he had 
more communicants than at any time during 
the previous six years. 





A novel but apparently effective way of 
disciplining a church choir that did not con- 
duct itself properly was adopted by a con- 
gregation in a Madagascar village. When the 
missionary asked the native pastor about the 
progress in the village, his pastor replied, ‘O, 
we are doing well now. Those singers cause 
us no more trouble; we punish them for their 
insubordination by making them stand with 
heavy stones upon their heads.” 


The State of Vermont cleared about $16,000 
during 1894 from the labor of the convicts in 
her State prison. For the next five years 
under a pew contract she is expected to clear 
about $23,000 a year from the same source. 
How much more sepsible such a policy is 
than tbat which condemns convicts to idle- 
ness or non-lucrative employment, as if the 
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great volume of business in the outside wor!d 
could be affected seriously by the competition 
of the workmen in prison! 





We are glad to find in The Golden Rule a 
vigorous remonstrance against the use of some 
of the songs which have been sung in Christian 
Endeavor rallies. The Golden Rule well says: 
‘* A weak and worthless song brings into con- 
tempt, not only the author, but the whole 
cause. There is also a tendency in some 
places to too much of the ‘ hi, hi, hi,’ ‘ zip, zip, 
zip,’ element. Such yells ina song show not 
only poverty of thought, but poor taste as 
well.” This caution comes none too soon and 
is none too emphatic. 


Our latest word from the Oriental party 
was received this week Monday, the letter 
being dated at Cairo, April 12, on the eve of 
departure for the Holy Land. After the three 
weeks’ trip up the Nile and back, features of 
which are set forth in the letter printed on 
page 681, the party spent eleven days in Cairo, 
inspecting the numerous attractions in and 
about that city. The health and spirits of the 
party continue buoyant. If the itinerary was 
carried out as planned, last Sunday was spent 
in Nazareth. 





When they cannot buy votes gamblers take 
to stealing the engrossed copies of laws that 
repose on the desks of governors awaiting the 
signatures that make them binding. They 
tried this game in Indiana and failed. They 
seem to have succeeded in Minnesota last 
week. The bill was most drastic, hence most 
thoroughly feared by the racing fraternity. 
Of course, such conduct only thwarts for a 
time, and simply adds to the popular indigna- 
tion. It is a most inane course of policy, 
puerile if you please. 





They are discussing again over in England 
whether Protestant churches should not be 
open the whole daytime. The subject is per- 
tinent here as well as there. In some local- 
ities—in the country, for example—probably 
nobody would make use of open churches ex- 
cept at stated hours as at present. In towns, 
however, many would be glad to enter them 
often for meditation and prayer. As for class- 
rooms and those devoted to philanthropic or 
other collateral uses, they ordinarily are now 
kept open as often and as long as experience 
has justified. 


Grace Church, New York City, of which 
Dr. W. R. Huntington is rector, has opened 
its pews to all comers for the Sunday evening 
service and intends to make that service com- 
bine “ those characteristics pf brevity, sim- 
plicity and beartiness”” which Dr. Hunting- 
ton thinks ‘the people want and ought to 
have.”’ Dr. Huntington also makes the in- 
teresting statement that the experiment of 
allowing the church to be open every day for 
the devotions of those who care to step in 
from Broadway and worship has “been 
crowned with a success larger than even 
those who had hoped most for it dared to 
anticipate. ...I am probably well within 
the truth when I say that those who enter 
this church on week days, when there are no 
services going on, and nothing to attract them 
save the noble symbolism of the building 
itself, more than equal the aggregate of those 
who worship here on Sunday.”’ 


Other members of The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Party beside Dr. Dunning are send- 
ing letters to American papers. Besides Rev. 
George Darsie’s regular letters in The Chris- 
tian Guide, we have noticed communications 
in The Springfield Republican from Mrs. E. 8S. 
Woods and in The Belfast Journal from Miss 
Charlotte Sibley and in the Springfield (Vt.) 
Reporter from Mr. Adna Brown. We have no 
doubt that other local journals have given 
their readers a glimpse of what our tourists 
have been enjoying, for among the twoscore 
pilgrims there must be not a few gifted with a 
talent for wmting, and so their home letters 
find their way into print asa matter of course. 
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A prominent member of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege church, whose members, like those of 
the South Church, Springfield, have recently 
given an extra dolJar apiece towards the debt 
of the American Board, emphasizes in a pri- 
vate letter, just received, the desirability of 
keeping two points before the minds of the 
Board’s constituency—first, that the debt is 
to be paid. ‘*The Board may be kept beating 
the air with one wing indefinitely, or allowed 
to fly soon with two, but the debt is to be 
paid.’’ Second, it is to be paid by the Board’s 
average constituents. ‘The rich will not do 
much and the poor cannot.’”’ This isa putting 
of the case that appeals to all of us. The 
average man has a great responsibility as re- 
spects this present crisis. 





It is interesting to see that an ex-French 
minister of war, General Du Barail, has 
openly criticised the quality and constitution 
of the French army, because the authorities 
‘* seem to be impervious to the fact that moral 
and physical weakness is contagious,” which 
is to say that France is counting upon the 
prowess of an army the rank and file of which 
is corrupted and devitalized by the practice 
of vices that correspond to and result from 
the low ethical ideals of the leaders of art 
and literature and the absence of vital re- 
ligion and piety in the nation. France once 
found that she could not stand up against 
Germany because of the superior mental 
training and preparation of the Germans. 
Some day she may find out that in a contest 
with a religious and moral people she will 
lose because of the impiety and immorality 
of her soldiery. 





The old notion prevalent at the beginning 
of the modern age of invention was that ma- 
chinery was the enemy of the man who worked 
with his hands. Some recent experiences and 
investigations go to prove that it is in the 
trades where the introduction of machinery 
has not been made, and probably cannot be 
made, that there is most danger of the oppres- 
sion of the hand workers. Ata recent session 
of the New York committee for the investiga- 
tion of the ‘‘sweating”’ system, for example, 
one of the State inspectors testified that the 
trades in which ‘‘sweating”’ ia principally 
conducted “are the manufacture of clothing, 
artificial flowers and purses. The sweaters 
are principally of those trades which do not 
use machinery.’’ According to this same wit- 
ness there are in and about New York more 
than 90,000 sweaters. The problem is a diffi- 
cult one, but evidently the return to a so- 
cial state without machinery would not help 
to solve it. 





We are glad to see that in connection with 
their acceptance of the resignation of Charles 
E. Fish, for the last five years principal of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, the trustees have 
passed a resolution commemorative of John 
Phillips, the founder of the school, reaffirming 
‘*their conviction of the wisdom and broad 
philanthropy of his plans,’ and pledging 
anew “to carry them out in the spirit of their 
founder, with such modifications of method 
as the changes of a century demand.” It is 
always wholesome to call to mind the actual 
terms of any educational foundation, and, inas- 
much as it will be 100 years next June since 
Mr. Phillips died, consideration of what he 
designed the Exeter school to be is especially 
timely and will.surely influence the trustees 
in their selection of a new principal. That 
Phillips wished to have the institution adhere 
to a positive and ardent religious faith cannot 
be doubted by any one who reads the provis- 
ions of his bequest. And as a matter of fact 
the preparatory schools of the country where 
the Christian faith is firmly held and taught, 
not dogmatically but as a vital, practical 
thing, are the schools that flourish best and 
exert the largest influence. 





The Churchman refers to an utterance in an 
English magazine “ apparently by an old 
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minister of the Congregationalists ’’ and com- 
plaining that old ministers are severely let 
alone, and it accepts the complaint as indi- 
cating “the condition of things among the 
denominationalists in Great Britain where 
the selection of the minister is left to the 
popular vote.” It then goes on to mention 
seven or eight of the most eminent English 
men in its own denomination who are still 
active and honored, e. g., the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Exeter, 
Chichester, Hereford and London, and Dr. 
James, headmaster of Rugby. It might have 
named an equal number of elderly English 
Congregationalists who are as energetic, use- 
ful and honored. These are J. G. Rogers, 
John Brown, Alexander Mackennal, E. Herber 
Evans, A. M. Fairbairn, Joseph Parker, 
Edward White, F. J. Falding, Newman Hall, 
R. V. Price, H. KR. Reynolds and John 
Stoughton, most of whom must be over sixty 
and who are known and respected as widely 
as the men whom The Churchman names. 
Moreover it would not be unfair to add the 
names of Drs. Allon and Dale, Baldwin Brown, 
Alexander Hannay and others who have but 
lately passed away, and who did their best 
work and won their widest fame in their 
last years. The ‘‘ dead line of sixty,” when 
there is any, is a matter of individual men 
and not of denominations. 








STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM BOSTON. 
The March of Improvements. 

Physically quite a portion of the city is 
in a condition of upheaval. A long strip 
of the Common and Public Garden is being 
dug over with a view to introducing the 
Subway, in regard to which there has been 
so much discussion. This work going on 
in the heart of the city, and affecting those 
public inclosures which citizens have come 
to look upon almost as sacred territory, is 
very much in evidence to people going back 
and forth to business day by day, while 
crowds of loafers surround the trenches all 
day long, watching proceedings with interest 
and gazing curiously on whatever is brought 
to light suggestive of human remains, Rapid 
transit disregards even plots of ground for- 
merly used for burial purposes, though the 
graveyards that are fenced in have thus far 
been undisturbed and are likely to remain 
80. 

While a good many of our citizens are 
disturbed over even this slight encroach- 
ment upon the Common and Public Garden, 
the community in general seems to be set- 
tling down to the belief that the Subway 
provides as wise and feasible a method of 
rapid transit as could be secured by any 
of the other numerous propositions which 
have been before the public, some of which 
contemplated a far greater invasion of the 
people’s park in the heart of the town. It 
is to be hoped that before the hosts of 
Christian Endeavor visitors invade the city 
the Common and the Garden will be re- 
stored to something like their original sym- 
metry and beauty, though the Boylston 
Street and Treinont Street malls will cer- 
tainly present a changed appearance from 
days of yore. 

In Behalf of a More Beautiful Boston. 

The agitation over the Subway is effecting 
one good result, at least, in arousing citizens 
to the duty and desirability of seeing to it 
that the beautifying of Boston keeps pace 
with its territorial expansion. This subject 
came up last week Wednesday evening be 
fore that influential body of men and women 
who compose the Twentieth Century Club; 
and it was made evident there that there is 
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a strong and growing sentiment in favor of 
demanding that the multiplication of build- 
ings and the extension and adornment of 
highways shall be governed by the finest 
esthetic considerations. Such competent 
and wise advisers as Professor Fenollosa, 
Mr. C. Howard Walker, Miss Heloise E. 
Hersey, Mrs. Henry Whitman and Miss 
Anne Whitney pointed out the glaring 
mistakes already made, and the need of 
developing, particularly in the rising gen- 
eration, a sense of beauty. Mr. Walker 
showed how far we are behind Paris and 
other continental cities in the just restric- 
tions placed upon the erection of buildings. 
Such architectural enormities as twelve, 
fifteen, and in some cases twenty, story 
buildings, fronting on comparatively narrow 
streets, would never be tolerated abroad. 
In Paris, for instance, the law is that no 
building shall be erected on the southern 
side of a street which shuts off the sua- 
shine from the lower story of a building 
opposite in the short days of December. 
Mr. Walker and other speakers held that 
there is a moral side to all these archi- 
tectural considerations, that there should 
be uniformity instead of patchwork in a 
line of buildiogs along a city street, and 
that such a huge structure as that which 
it is proposed to erect on the site of the 
recently demolished Tremont House is an 
offense to the eye and an injustice to all 
neighboring structures. It is to be hoped 
that the tardy effort to have Beacon Street 
widened before this and other large contem- 
plated structures are erected will succeed. 


Art for the Multitude. 

The mural paintings by Abbey are now in 
place in the Public Library, and have been 
viewed by a select company of architects, 
artists and critics. Their estimate doubt- 
less will agree with that of the critics of 
London and New York. During the coming 
weeks the people will have an opportunity 
to see that which they paid for, and form 
their opinion of Mr, Abbey—and the critics. 
Mr. John S. Sargent having arrived with his 
paintings for the library, it will not be long 
before the interior of the building, which 
Mr. Abbey, by the way, pronounces the 
finest of modern structures, will begin to 
take on a form approximately final. While 
critics and the public are uniting to voice 
appreciation of the building as a work of 
art and an esthetic force in civic and na- 
tional life, it must not be overlooked that 
critics and the public, viewing it from the 
standpoint of library administration, are 
beginning to say that which proves the late 
W. F. Poole of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, to have been a discerning prophet. 

The second annual free art exhibition in 
the South End is now open in the Franklin 
Schoolhouse, artists, students in the Boston 
art schools and the workers at the Andover 
and the Denison houses being responsible 
for its admirable adyance over the first ex- 
hibition; for there is a far higher grade of 
art revealed to people who flock to see it, 
and the generous enthusiasm of those who 
loaned the pictures and the fidelity and 
intelligent guidance of the young men and 
women who serve as peripatetic expositors 
to the masses also find appreciation, it is 
pleasant to record. The best work-of such 
men as Greuze, Verestchagin, Claude Monet, 
Winslow Homer and others equally emi- 
nent is an inspiration well worth traveling 
far to see, but the picture that ennobles the 
collection is the nineteenth century, Amer- 
ican madonna and child, painted by George 
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De Forest Brush, there first exhibited pub- 
licly. It is the old motive, but enshrined 
in faces, figures and garb that appeal to 
the worldling of today, and executed with 
a technical skill leaving naught to be de- 
sired. It is not easy to conceive of a more 
beautiful sight than a group of South End 
urchins standing before this picture, learn- 
ing from it and the sympathetic human in- 
terpreter by their side the lessons of ma- 
ternal and filial love, purity and beauty 
which it teaches so wonderfully. Admira- 
ble portraits of Washington, Lincoln and 
Samuel] Adams serve as texts for many a 
sermon on hero worship and patriotism, and 
the landscapes, marines and genre work are 
revelations to the children of the tenements. 


Denominational Enthusiasm Awakened. 

Not for some time has Boston Congrega- 
tionalism had such a wholesome stirring up 
as that given it by Dr. H. A. Stimson’s ad- 
dress before the Pilgrim Association last 
week. Coming from cities where he has 
seen Congregationalism thrive and expand, 
owing to wise consolidation of interests and 
proper supervision, the doctor, without 
passing any unkind judgment upon existing 
agencies or lack of agencies here, but sim- 
ply by showing the splendid achievements 
in church planting and maintenance that 
are to be credited to united Congregational 
effort, made his hearers feel how woefully 
behind Chicago, St. Louis, New York and 
Brooklyn, Boston is. So much interest 
was aroused that it is likely that some 
definite steps may soon be taken whereby 
the Pilgrim Association shall itself become 
a more efficient force in this direction, thus 
making as creditable a showing in the line 
of church extension as it already has in 
promoting municipal reform. The imme- 
diate outcome of the meeting is the decision 
to raise next autumn from the Boston 
churches $3,000 to put the local Swedish 
enterprise on its feet. Another welcome 
presence at this meeting was that of Mayor 
Curtis, in whose earnestness and sincerity 
of purpose our citizens cherish a growing 
confidence which was deepened by his manly 
words on this occasion and his appeal for 
the sympathy and co-operation of the moral 
forces of the city. we 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Why Some Are Not Congregationalists. 

Nothing suits our Congregational folks 
better than to have other folks come in 
with us, tell what they believe and why, 
and compare notes in an effort to justify 
themselves for not having been born and 
reared in the Pilgrim faith. So the Con- 
gregational Club at its April meeting had 
another ‘‘symposium,”’’ or as they called it 
this time, a hearing of ‘‘the messages of 
the denominations,”’ 

Dr. MacArthur, who spoke first, showing 
why he is a Baptist, was the most strenuous 
of all the speakers, though he said he 
should not use there his strongest argu- 
ments. Several of his reasons for being a 
Baptist might just as properly have been 
used by his Congregational brother, as, 
e. g., faith in the supremacy of the Bible; in- 
sistence on a regenerate church member- 
ship; the rejection of human creeds as 
authoritative; the church’s independence 
of the state, etc. But when he claimed 
the weight of the world’s scholarship for 
interpreting baptizo to mean ‘‘to immerse 
the whole body,”’ and then asserted that in- 
fant baptism is largely responsible for the 
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destruction of a regenerate church member- 
ship, and has done more to corrupt the 
church than any other cause that can be 
named, his remarks, like those of the colored 
brother onchicken stealing, ‘‘ rather tended 
to throw a coldness over the meeting.’’ 

Rev. Percy Grant, in a witty and genial 
way, justified his love for Episcopacy on 
account of its historic origin, the breadth 
and liberality of its creed, its beauty, as 
represented by its liturgy, its democratic 
organization, being, ‘‘next to this repub- 
lic, the most democratic organization in the 
world!” its stand for education, and for the 
social work of the church. Dr. William V. 
Kelly claimed for Methodism high reli- 
gious fervor, high spiritual ideals, strong 
spiritual certitude, spiritual fruitfulness, a 
joyous religion, a stable, triumphant theol- 
ogy, a liberal, charitable spirit. 

Dr. W. F. Junkin claimed for Presby- 
terianism that it has ever contended for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, that it 
rests on the covenant theology as its bed 
rock, that it holds to the broadest spiritual 
catholicity, being only as narrow and as 
hard as the truth of God, and demanding 
only allegiance to the church’s King and a 
credible profession of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Williston Walker of Hartford Semi- 
nary closed on behalf of Congregation- 
alism, stating briefly, for the hour was 
late, its fundamental points. If he left the 
representatives of other denominations un- 
conviaced it was obviously their own fault. 
The members of the club went home, as 
usual after this sort of discussion, better 
satisfied than ever with their polity and its 
impregnable foundations. 


The ‘‘ Settlements.’’ 

The Clerical Union heard this week, by 
its invitation, active representatives of the 
University and College Settlements, the 
former at 26 Delancey Street and the latter 
at 95 Rivington Street. Miss Eloise Steele 
spoke for the women’s settlement and the 
story of the other was told by Rev. W.S. 
Ufford, lately pastor of the Trinity Congre- 
gational Church of Tremont, up town, and a 
member of the union. Deep interest was 
shown in the narratives of both speakers, 
the brethren vaguely informed on the mat- 
ter being anxious to know just what is 
done, and how, with what practical pur- 
pose, and to the securing of just what valu- 
able results. The statements made and 
inquiries answered with the utmost frank- 
ness clearly showed that a vast amount of 
work has been done, and is still doing, to 
better the physical and social condition of 
the families, particularly of the children, 
throughout that poor and hitherto greatly 
neglected section of the city. The great 
improvement in the order, neatness and 
sanitary condition of the tenements that 
make up so large a share of the so-called 
homes of the people, the unusual cleanli- 
ness of the streets and absence of many 
formerly ubiquitous nuisances, the compar- 
ative stillness of the neighborhood and 
decrease of acts of violence at night, are 
largely due to the influence of these settle- 
ments, whose leaders have come to inspire 
the official guardians of the peace in some 
cases with respect, in others with a salutary 
fear. The classes for amusing, teaching 
and socially uplifting both adults and chil- 
dren are all ‘clubs,’’ and it is surprising 
how many clubs for these purposes an ever 
active ingenuity can invent, and how popu- 
lar and useful they can be made when mind 
and heart are set on it. 
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The University Settlement, of which Pres- 
ident Low of Columbia is president and 
James B. Reynolds is ‘‘ head worker,” has 
had six resident workers for the past year 
and over forty helpers—of whom about one- 
third are men—working in more than a 
dozen clubs, supervising entertainments 
(literary and other), kindergarten, flower 
mission, picture exhibition, library, summer 
work, etc. The classes have more than 
2,000 members, and more than 500 children 
and young people are cared for. 

Of the College Settlement Dr. Jane E, 
Robbins is head worker, with an assistant, 
and twenty-one ladies, mostly from Welles- 
ley, Smith and Vassar, have been in resi- 
dence within the year from one month each 
to nine or ten, with all the clubs and classes 
for girls and boys that they could see to. 
By all this work and personal intercourse 
both settlements expect to make at least 
their younger wards dissatisfied with the 
low life of the slums, give them self-respect, 
a taste for good reading, and gradually a 
warm side toward decent, educated, reli- 
gious people, with all that naturally follows 
such a bending of the youthful twig. 


Getting Something for Nothing. 

In the round of ‘‘shows” that keep New 
Yorkers awake the annual * food’’ (and this 
year ‘‘industrial’’) exhibition’s turn has 
come, showing once more what an amount 
of eatables and drinkables can be given 
away in a single day, to be absorbed on the 
spot or carried home in bags furnished 
gratis for the purpose; showing, too, what 
wonderful improvements are made every 
year in the quality or mode of preparing 
everything that men and women eat, drink 
or use. Last year’s coffee, tea, cocoa, pre- 
serves, canned fruits, multitudinous biscuits 
and all the rest of the endless list were 
‘*perfect,’’ but this year’s display leaves 
those away behind, far out of sight—unless 
the exhibitors tell awful lies. And then 
the ‘industrial ’’ contrivances for doing the 
things that have to be done in every house- 
hold with infinite wear and tear of patience 
and temper—how much easier they make 
it to do these things, even the opening of 
tin cans, than it is to let them alone. One 
has only to eat a little tablet or two and 
smoking, from injuring the health and even 
endangering life, becomes one of the most 
healthful of all occupations. Eyeglasses 
are thrust upon one’s nose that not only 
make him see things better than he could 
forty years ago, but insure absolutely per- 
fect vision to the end of the longest life. 
And, O joyful sight! here’s an electrical in- 
strument that will cure rheumatism and 
things before you know it, and if you don’t 
believe it you may have three days’ trial of 
the machine for nothing. Talk about “ de- 
generation’?! Whoever is getting pessi- 
mistic, let him come to the food and indus- 
trial show. 


Getting Tired of Waiting. 

O dear! some good people are getting 
sort o’ discouraged at the slow progress of 
the reform, forgetting that the genuine re- 
former has always had a hard road to travel. 
The most important bills whose passage 
alone can give effect to the people’s will, 
as declared in the November election, still 
hang fire in the legislature, being blocked 
by the single but persistent will of the 
**boss’’? who rules there, gives ‘‘the peo- 
ple’? what he thinks is good enough for 
them—and takes what he knows is best for 
himself and his friends. 
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And now a big tempest in the municipal 
teapot has been set a blowing by our (till 
now) most popular of street commissioners, 
whose proper work has met the hearty ap- 
proval of all candid citizens. Not within 
the memory of man have our streets gen- 
erally, where not torn up for railway build- 
ing or repair, been in so clean a condition. 
The commissioner was himself a brave and 
honored soldier and officer in the War 
of the Rebellion; but somehow, disgusted 
that here and there a ‘‘ bummer” got into 
the Grand Army of the Republic ‘‘ for rev- 
enue only,’’ he gave vent to his contempt 
in language that seemed to characterize 
that entire body of patriotic and ever to be 
honored men. So he has needlessly brought 
down the wrath of the Grand Army of the 
Republic on his devoted head. More’s the 
pity. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Forthcoming Events at the University of Chicago. 

If President Harper has an unrivaled rep- 
utation as a money getter, he is sure to 
become equally famous for his skill in or- 
ganizing educational forces, and in stimu- 
lating instructors and students to do their 
best. Very few objections are now heard 
to his plan of doing away with vacations, 
breaking up the old-fashioned school year 
and abolishing the regular Commencement. 
The privilege of entering the university and 
leaving it at pleasure, of receiving a degree 
when it has been earned, of being permitted 
to do in three years what has hitherto taken 
four years to accomplish, is meeting with a 
good deal of favor. Last summer the ex- 
periment of the fourth term was a decided 
success. While the number of students 
was not quite as large as in the other terms, 
very many persons, whose duties prevented 
their attendance on the university courses 
at other seasons of the year, gladly availed 
themselves of hearing lectures during the 
heats of the summer. Nor did they suffer 
greatly. Usually the summers in Chicago 
are not oppressive. 

This year President Harper will not only 
offer the usual courses in the university 
proper; he has arranged for a divinity 
school of a high grade. Prof. A. B. Bruce 
of Glasgow will give twelve lectures on 
Agnosticism and twelve on the Historical 
Foundations of Faith. Prof.C. R. Gregory, 
famous for his Introduction to Tischendorf’s 
New Testament, will lecture on the textual 
criticism of the New Testament, while Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, equally at home in England 
and in America, will lecture on topics not 
yet announced. In addition there will be 
an imposing array of home talent. The 
Morgan Park Academy will also be kept 
open this summer for the benefit of those 
who are preparing to enter the university 
inthe autumn. Special arrangements have 
been made for a school of pedagogy. In 
all eighty-six persons will give instruction 
in the various summer schools of the univer- 
sity, so that there is no reason why one should 
hesitate to come to Chicago for the summer 
lest advantages be inferior to those enjoyed 
in the winter. 


Baptist College Presidents in Consultation. 

Monday morning the Baptist ministers 
entertained as their guests the presidents 
of nine or ten cf their Western denomina- 
tional colleges. The object of their meet- 
ing together seems to have been to stimu- 
late each other to higher standards in their 
work, and to see what can be done to bring 
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these schools of learning into closer affilia 
tion with each other and with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The college at Kalamazoo 
has already affiliated itself with the univer- 
sity. Each of the speakers advocated higher 
standards of education and favored some 
plan of union by which the colleges and 
academies they represent may be brought 
into close nnion with each other, and per- 
haps into affiliation with the University of 
Chicago. This would mean that the facul- 
ties of these institutions would be approved 
by the authorities of the university,and that 
degrees would be given in accordance with 
its standards. 

Another Republican Daily. 

People in Chicago and throughout the 
North generally were not a little surprised 
by the announcement Sunday morning that 
Mr. H. H. Koblsat, formerly connected with 
the Inter Ocean, a business man of great 
ability, had purchased a controlling interest 
in the stock of tke Times Herald and the 
Evening Post, papers under the manage- 
ment of the late J. W. Scott. Mr. Kohlsat 
will advozate protection, sound money and 
civil service. While nominally independ- 
ent in national affairs, his paper will be 
wholly so in municipal matters, and will 
hold itself free to criticise or approve men 
and measures in State politics as public 
welfare seems to demand. It is a pity that 
Comptroller Eckels could not have taken 
the place of financial editor of the paper so 
generously offered him, and thus have kept 
it in sympathy at least with the sound 
money element of the Democratic party. 
That the paper will make itself a place and 
will have to be reckoned with by all who 
seek to direct popular sentiment, those who 
know Mr. Kohlsat need not be told. Efforts 
will now be made to secure means with 
which to establish a Democratic organ, one 
that shall be absolutely true to the prin- 
ciples of the party. But none know better 
than those who have tried it how hard it is 
to build up a great daily from the founda- 
tion, even if its existence be necessary to 
save a party. 

Conference at the Moody Institute. 

This is known as the April Conference of 
the Bible Institute. In previous years it 
has proved a very great success. This year 
has been no exception to the success of 
other years. The work of the institute has 
embraced a study of Old Testament proph- 
ecy under Prof. W. W. White and a course 
in the Acts and Epistles by the same teacher. 
Supt, R. A. Torrey has directed an analyti- 
cal study of the First Epistle of John, and has 
also lectured on The Profit of Bible Study, 
How to Study the Bible to the Greatest 
Profit, The Divinity, Manhood, Atonement, 
and Resurrection of Christ, The Personality 
and Work of the Holy Spirit, Justification, 
Regeneration, Sanctification, Repentance, 
Faith, Assurance, The Future Destiny of 
Those Who Reject Christ, The Baptism 
with the Holy Spirit. Professor White will 
also give twenty book studies on the proph- 
ets, the epistles and the gospels. Taken all 
in all the course of study has been well 
arranged and of great service to those who 
have pursued it. That this institution fills 
a place which had hitherto been left vacant, 
the large attendance upon its sessions clearly 
proves. Even better than its instruction is 
the evangelical atmosphere which pervades 
all its work. 

Here and There. 

Monday the Congregationalist ministers, 

together with a few from other denomina 
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tions, devoted to a retreat and to a discus- 
sion of Social Topics. They were the guests 
of Prof. Graham Taylor at the Chicago 
Commors, where the school of economics 
has this week been held. Rev. B. M. South- 
gate, a member of the next Senior Class in 
the seminary, has been asked by the church 
at Evanston to take charge of its branch 
church at Greenleaf and Asbury Streets. 
Dr. J. F. Loba, pastor of the Evanston 
church, proposes to spend his summer va- 
cation in taking a party of choice and kin- 
dred spirits to Europe. It will be a rare 
privilege to go with him as a guide. 
FRANKLIN, 


THE SANOTIFIED SINGER IN CHRIS- 
TIAN WORK. 


BY B. W. WILLIAMS, 





The value and power of the single voice 
in saving souls, in missionary work, or in 
moving great masses of men is not fully un- 
derstood. Of course the singers thus em- 
ployed must be sanctified men and women. 
Imagine what the result would have been if 
the Jenny Linds, the Sontags, the Parepas, 
the Pattis, the Melbas and the eminent ten- 
ors and bassos of this century had, with 
sanctified hearts and voices, been enlisted 
to sing for the church, Jenny Lind came 
nearer being an ideal Christian songstress 
than any of the others whom I have named. 
A great part of her success was due to her 
nobleness of heart, to her great generosity 
and her attractive personality. She was 
good and everybody knew it. If such men 
and women had come out boldly and sung 
for Christ, they would, in association with 
the pulpit, have moved the world. Mr. 
Moody and other evangelists understand the 
value of the single voice. 

It must be admitted that a large propor- 
tion of the best singers in the world know 
little or nothing of experimental Chris- 
tianity, anditis a lamentable fact that many 
of the great singers of the world are not 
only wanting in Christian sentiment, but 
have a low standard of morality. A musi- 
cian of high authority in this country re 
cently said to a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, who has studied vocal music with the 
best teachers of the world, ‘‘ You are too 
refined to succeed.”’ 

The church wants the best sanctified 
musical talent in the world. How can it 
be secured? It must be willing to pay for 
it on the same principle that it pays for 
pulpit talent. When the church calls for 
sanctified musical talent, it will have it. 
When Christian men and women endowed 
with great musical talent learn that the 
church wants them and is willing to com- 
pensate them, they will offer themselves, 
If our missionary boards could send out 
with their missionaries sanctified musical 
talent of a high order—men and women 
who could, with their single voices and 
with great choruses, accompany and em- 
phasize the word preached—greater results 
in the conversion of souls would follow. 
Those who have seen the effect of Mr. 
Sankey’s music may, perhaps, comprehend 
what the effect would be if a great singer 
like Jenny Lind or Melba could stand side 
by side with our evangelists, our pulpit 
divines, our missionaries and preach the 
gospel in song. 

God speed the day when the church uni- 
versal shall wake up to an appreciation of 
one of the grandest agencies in the work of 
uplifting and saving men. 
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Letters From the Orient. 


Many books have been written describing 
the journey up and down this mysterious 
and wonderful river, yet if one may judge 
from letters of inquiry received while The 
Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour was being 
arranged the average reader has not com- 
prehended its peculiar charm. One asked 
if the trip would not be very monotonous; 
another thought there would be nothing to 
see; and yet another feared it would be 
dangerous, while several thought the heat 
would be unbearable so late in the season 
as the latter haif of March. I will try to 
give a brief description of the daily life of 
our party during their three weeks from 
March 12 to April 2. 

The steamboat Memphis has a dining- 
room on the main deck. It has staterooms, 
mostly on the upper deck, for forty-two 
persons. About half of the rooms are 
single, while the other half have two beds 
each. There are no upper berths. There 
is a covered parlor amidships, extending 
across the deck, with a piano, sofas and 
easy-chairs, also ample room for prome- 
nading and various corners where small 
groups may sit. The whole ship is well 
supplied with electric lights. Officers and 
crew are an interesting study. The figure 
of the old turbaned pilot smoking his nar- 
gileh on the prow, and all day guiding the 
man at the helm by waving his hand, seems 
as really a part of the boat as though he 
were built into it. The captain is a Greek, 
the chief steward an Italian, and most of 
the others are Mohammedan Arabs. 

Breakfast is usually served from 8 to 9, 
lunch at 12.30, tea at 4, dinner at 630 and 
tea againat 9. Littlecups of Turkish coffee 
are offered in the parlor after lunch and 
dinner. The tables are furnished with fish 
from tbe river and abundance of vegetables 
from the banks. Oranges, bananas, dates 
and figs are provided luxuriantly. Turkeys, 
chickens and eggs, pigeons and other small 
birds can be had at any of the towns, while 
sheep and kids are plenty. 

The weather much of the time has been 
like that of perfect June days in New Eng- 
land, with cloudless skies, cool breezes and 
exhilarating air, though the heat at midday 
under the direct rays of the sun is uncom- 
fortable. The thermometer has ranged be- 
tween forty-eight and ninety-two, only once 
rising to the latter point. At noon in the 
shade it has not often gone above seventy- 
five, while in the morning it has hovered 
about sixty. Sometimes the north wind 
has blown almost a gale, making the at- 
mosphere hazy with sand, but oftener the 
smoke of the steamer bung lazily over its 
wake. Overcoats and wraps were welcome 
in the evenings and sometimes even at noon. 
But we are assured by the captain that this 
is unusual weather for the season, and early 
in the voyage returning travelers whom we 
met complained much of the heat. 

Progress on the river unrolls a constantly 
changing panorama of unfailing interest, 
even to those unfamiliar with Egyptian 
history, while to the student there is an 
indescribable fascination in passing by or 
pausing beside the oldest monuments in 
the world. Present life, as seen along the 
banks, is a copy of that of ancient days, 
though the glory of the Pharaohs has 
departed; and one may almost fancy the 
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ruined temples rehabilitated, as the peas- 
ants move around them in their toils and 
journeyings. Many of these inscriptions 
cut into stone were old before Moses be- 
gan to write the Bible; many things con- 
nected with the temples suggest the plans 
of the tabernacle of Moses and the laws he 
promulgated for the children of Israel; 
while almost any hour one may see sights 
which vivify the meaning of Bible passages. 
For example, at one of our Sunday services, 
as the leader was reading from Deut. 11: 
10, ‘‘Where thou sowedst thy seed and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs,” I saw a man turning with his 
foot the water raised by a shadoof into 
little channels to water the garden. As 
the Nile recedes, the farmers press on 
even into the shoal water to sow their 
wheat and plant their vegetables in order 
to get a crop before the land shall be 
flooded again by the annual inundation. 
They know that the promise will be ful- 
filled, ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou shalt find it after many days.’’ 

It is easy to see the advantage of travel- 
ing amid such scenes with a party all of 
whom have common interests and aims. 
Mind acts on mind; new suggestions are 
continually made, and the knowledge of 
each becomes the property of all. Quite in 
contrast with our experience was that of 
some of the parties we met. Two Ameri- 
can ladies, who at one time had thought of 
joining our company, we found on a boat 
with a number of Germans with whom they 
could converse only by signs. Another 
party consisted of eight Americans and 
eight Englishmen who could not fraternize. 
At their afternoon teas each company was 
served on its own side of the boat. 

The river itself always presents a scene of 
changing life. We were never at any point 
where triangular sails could not be seen in 
either direction. Feluccas freighted with 
people, merchandise, produce or animals 
were always moving up and down or across 
the stream by day, and by night they stole 
silently past or the dip of oars could be 
heard. Menclimbed the slanting masts or 
pulled the boat along with ropes, wading in 
the water, or pushed it with poles. 

The shores present a varied picture one 
never tires of looking upon. Rich green 
and yellow fields stretch away into desert 
solitudes. Palm groves shelter villages, 
sometimes of mud or sun-dried bricks, with 
thatched roofs or none at all. Other towns 
are more pretentious, with stone houses, 
white and gray, and mosques and minarets, 
Sometimes the clusters of houses stand in 
the desert without shade of any kind. 
Women come down to the river’s brink 
with large jars, bathe themselves, sit down 
and talk, then lift the filled jars to their 
heads and march away erect, with stately 
tread and flowing garments. Egyptian cat- 
tle in droves come down into the water, and 
buffaloes wade about with only their heads 
in sight. Loaded camels, little donkeys 
almost hidden under what they carry, and 
men and women with heavy loads are out- 
lined against the sky as they move along 
the banks. At stated times men trudging 
along are seen to pause, take off their outer 
garment, spread it on the ground and pros- 
trate themselves toward Mecca, then rise to 


a sitting posture and say their prayers. 
We have never seen a woman praying. Oc- 
casionally we faintly hear the muezzin’s 
call from some minaret in the distance, and 
solemn birds with long necks stand on the 
sand bars listening. Sometimes the desert 
appears far off; at others great barren cliffs 
come frowning to the water’s edge, with 
rock-hewn tombs opening into their sides, 
and here and there is a man clothed in gar- 
ments so exactly the color of the rock or 
sand that he seems a part of it. Then 
again come fertile fields with people dressed 
in green, blue and black, with bare feet 
and turbaned heads. 

Excursions to tombs and temples often 
took us several miles from the river, giv- 
ing us fine views of cultivated land, watered 
by buckets drawn up by squeaky sakiehs 
from subterranean reservoirs. Our ways 
led through villages where the life of the 
people could be plainly seen, and sometimes 
we could look down on it from above. One 
such scene will long be vividly remembered. 
We had climbed the lofty pylons of the 
temple at Edfu to see the sunset. The 
village was just beneath us. Most of the 
houses have open courts where the people 
live, sleeping perhaps in small, close rooms 
opening out from them. In these courts 
men were lounging and smoking, women 
cooking, children playing, donkeys, kids 
and chickens walking about. We went 
into some of the houses of the poor. Many 
a New England farmer’s pigpen would bea 
much better dwelling place. Two or three 
of us called on the sheik of one of the vil- 
lages. The court was lined with couches, 
and so was the rather spacious room into 
which we were shown. The stone floors 
were swept and the walls were clean, but 
the rooms had a rather bare appearance. 
Coffee in little cups, or sherbet of roses, 
and sometimes cigarettes, are offered on 
such occasions. 

Mornings and evenings on the Nile are pe- 
culiarly beautiful. The sun kindling gray 
peaks or spreading: rosy light across long 
stretches of level wheat fields as day is 
ushered in seems to send out a richer 
color than in other lands, and as he sets 
behind a grove of palms the whole sky 
glows with yellow and green and purple, 
then fades quickly into darkness, 

When we turned from scenes without 
there were always little groups on deck with 
some one reading aloud, or acompany around 
the piano, or ladies were sewing, or busy 
correspondents were writing. There was 
never a lack of entertainment in the even- 
ings. Sometimes we had recitations, read 
ings, songs or talks. Sometimes the natives 
gathered along the shore where our ship 
was tied up to look amazed at the lively 
games in which young and old participated. 
The talents for entertainment that were dis- 
covered in The Congregationalist’s party 
would have surprised their friends at hcme 
—at any rate they surprised their friends on 
shipboard. 

We remember nothing more gratefully 
than the three Sundays we spent on the 
river. Ministers and laymen took willing 
part in the services, and prayer and praise 
brought the members of our company into 
close and affectionate intercourse, and soft 
ened any possible asperities that are liable 
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to arisein a large family shut up together for 
three weeks inasmallship. The last day has 
come all too quickly. We wonder whither 
the hours have flown. Yet it seems a long 
time since we left the great bridge at Cairo 
which we are now approaching, and we 
gather our luggage together, heavier than 
when we started, with the feeling that we 
have added to our mental equipments much 
more extensively than to the trunks and 
bundles which will increase our cares as we 
turn toward home. 


Cairo, April 2. A. Bi De 
OOLLEGE SETTLEMENTS AND RELI- 
GION. 


BY VIDA D. SCUDDER. 





The movement towards college and social 
settlements has extended swiftly during the 
past five years. The sympathy with which 
it has been met, the wide support it has 
received, the earnest welcome accorded it 
by all sorts and conditions of people cer- 
tainly go to show that the movement ex- 
presses a genuine and widespread impulse, 
and meets in a measure that desire for 
practical and perfect brotherhood which is 
surely growing among us. Yet, like all 
new and vital movements, it is puzzling to 
many people. Even its friends fail at times 
to understand it. Some of those whom it 
most needs for friends are perplexed, in 
particular, by the absence in most settle- 
ments of church connection or of direct 
religious work. It is even said at times 
that the movement is not religious but sec- 
ular. And such an idea is not strange. 

A college settlement has no official con- 
nection with any religious body. No ex- 
pression of creed is demanded from those 
in control. As residents all are welcome, 
and Jews, Roman Catholics, agnostics, An- 
glicans, and Protestants of all descriptions 
have united in the settlement life. The 
work itself is educational and social rather 
than directly religious, though every resi- 
dent is free and even encouraged to do 
what she will in religious lines, either pri- 
vately or in connection with local churches. 

It is, then, natural that settlements seem 
to a great many people purely secular. 
Their secular character would, of course, 
afford no ground for criticism. Various 
secular agencies are highly beneficial, and 
there is no reason why Christian people 
should not give sympathy and support toa 
college settlement as much as to Harvard 
University or a free hospital. 

But, as a matter of fact, many of those 
interested in the settlement movement be- 
lieve it to be religious, profoundly, perma- 
nently and definitely religious in its whole 
motive; for its inspiration is found in that 
impulse towards practical brotherhood of 
which we just spoke, and this impulse is 
bound up with our Christian ideal. Pecul- 
iarly vivid in our democratic age, it is 
leading men more and more to study the 
standard of the gospels. This standard’ is 
assuredly not reached so long as there are 
whole social classes with whom our inter- 
course is limited to business relations. Yet 
many of us actually never come in contact 
with the working people or the poor except 
in an official way as employers, or in a semi- 
official way as charitable visitors. 

The standard of the gospel will never be 
attained till we throw aside social conven- 
tions and artifieial barriers, and meet our 
carpenters, our tailors, our washerwomen, 
simply, socially, innocent of didzctic or 
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philanthropic aim—meet them in freedom, 
for the mere joy of the touch of human life 
on life. Such untrammeled ‘intercourse is 
the privilege of all who live in a college set- 
tlement. It may, in a degree, be at once 
and in any circumstances the privilege of 
any one; but is it? Is not absolute democ- 
racy, not only of attitude but of action, 
somewhat rare among us? It is to develop 
such democracy that settlements exist, it is 
to realize something of the free and happy 
brotherhood of the early followers of Christ. 

The imitation of Christ! Here surely, if 
we reach the heart of the matter, is the cen- 
tral impulse of that great recent movement 
towards Christian democracy, which ex- 
presses itself, among other ways, in our col- 
lege settlements. The imitation of Christ! 
There was a time when the words stood for 
a passive virtue, for a subjective and recep 
tive holiness. To us, today, they suggest 
another vision. The growth of historic 
study and the growth of democracy have 
given them a new force. All men, however 
they interpret that most holy life, realize 
with ever deepening earnestness that he 
who would find the way of salvation must 
tread in the footsteps of Jesus. 

Jesus of Nazareth is the one absolutely 
democratic man who has ever lived. Prac- 
ticing no asceticism, rejoicing in friendly 
graces and pleasures, he yet ordered his life 
with complete simplicity in the matters of 
shelter, raiment and food. Le so often 
spoke of luxurious living as spiritually dan- 
gerous that we should know, even without 
the significant touches in the gospel, that 
he lived plainly. Further, he was thor- 
oughly unconventional. Not that he was 
eccentric—the eccentric man is the slave of 
convention still. But he used conventions 
or not, according as they expressed his real 
life, and often he disregarded them alto- 
gether, thereby shocking the well-bred peo- 
ple of his day. This unconventionality 
comes out chiefly in his relations with peo- 
ple. That Christ was a working man can- 
not be repeated too often. He courted the 
society of cheap tradespeople and went to 
their dinner parties. He consecrated much 
though not all of his merciful activities to 
the degraded poor. He chose his most inti- 
mate friends from the plain, illiterate, pro- 
ductive working class and was _ himself 
known as ‘the carpenter.’?’ And towards 
all these people his attitude was not that 
of the benevolent philanthropist. It was 
democratic and brotherly, the attitude of 
one who hopes to receive as well as to 
give. 

Simplicity, unconventionality, democracy 
—these are surely the notes of the attitude 
of Christ. And to adopt this attitude is 
becoming a direct aim and passion among 
us. Simple in an age of subtleties, definite 
in an age of confusion, practical in an age 
of many theories, it is not only relief which 
the impulse promises, it is salvation. Our 
settlements seek wholly to obey this im- 
pulse. Such simplicity, joined with com- 
fort, is sought in them as would be possible 
to all men under a normal distribution of 
wealth. Such outward forms and ceremo- 
nies should be retained in them as are fair 
because they are true, but dead forms are 
rejected—the false proprieties and surface 
distinctions which separate us from our 
true selves and from our fellowmen. Con- 
ventionality is rejected that we may draw 
neartolife. And the life is that of brother- 
hood towards all. 

Of course this same ideal can perfectly 
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be realized, is constantly realized, outside 
of settlements. Butit is not easy, though 
quite possible, to realize actively while 
living among the rich. Numbers of people 
today are absolutely free from class preju- 
dice in spirit, but it is hard actually to 
show this freedom—hard in part because, 
owing to much past bitterness, the self- 
respecting working people shrink, as a rule, 
from visiting in the homes of the rich— 
and the crying need of the present social 
crisis is that the true attitude should be 
not only held but shown. ‘To follow Christ, 
not only in spirit but in action, seems 
easiest today when one places the social 
center of one’s life where he placed his— 
not among the well-to-do or the cultured, 
whom one is sure to know in any case, but 
among the plain working people. 

College settlements are one way of ren- 
dering this life possible. How, then, can 
any one deny to them an inspiration deeply 
Christian? Nothing can be clearer than 
that Christ intended his disciples toybe a 
body of people set apart from others by a 
different standard of practical living. Most 
of them, if not all, were to make a change 
of surroundings as well as of spirit. They 
were to disregard or contradict many of the 
principles, industrial and social, by which 
the world was then and is still carried on. 
The ideal of the early church was social as 
well as spiritual. From this ideal we have 
traveled far, but it is reviving among us, 
and settlements are one form among many 
in which its ardor and purity seek incarna- 
tion. 

In a sense, the most vital sense, not only 
the inspiration but also the work of settle- 
ments is religious, for they aim to bring, 
in some form, life—life to those often 
crushed to deathlike apathy under the 
weight of almost incessant toil; life, through 
whatever channel, of art, of friendship, of 
thought. Now life, whatever its order, is of 
the Holy Spirit; and they who quicken life 
prepare the soul of man to receive the mes- 
sage of salvation. But definite and techni- 
cal religious work settlements do not, as | 
a rule, undertake. They can perfectly - 
well undertake it when desirable; indeed, ' 
settlements in connection with particular - 
churches are springing up in many places, 
and, as we give them eager welcome, we 
can only wonder that they have not existed 
before and that any church should lack 
them. 

But the non-official settlement, free from 
all church connection, has an especial and 
essential place of its own today. First, be- 
cause in the present miserable alienation of 
classes a church settlement will fail to win © 
the friendship of many whom the unofficial 
settlement will both win and hold; second, 
because the unofficial settlement stands, as 
the church settlement cannot, for a normal 
and potentially universal mode of life. 

Secular as regards the work which they 
attempt—if any true work can be secular 
—college settlements doubtless are, but 
they are Christian in spirit. Those who 
are perplexed as to their nature confuse the 
missionary with the religious motive. The 
settlements movement is not missionary, 
but it isreligious. [tis not missionary, for, 
although it makes for peace under condi- 
tions that foster bitterness, it seeks to re- 
ceive as well as to give, to study as well as 
to act. But, though not missionary, it is 
religious and Christian, for it seeks, how- 
ever feebly, to attain unto the spirit of 
Christ, and to follow in his footsteps, 
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The two days’ meetings in Park Street 
Church last week in the interests of the Amer- 
ican Board were due largely to the Boston 
co-operating committee appointed by Dr. 
Storrs in accordance with a vote at Madison 
last October. This committee, like similar 
bodies in New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, is made up of well-known business 
men who are putting forth strenuous en- 
deavors to arouse and deepen interest in the 
churches in the special financial problem that 
confronts the Board. So far as we know, no 
series of meetings like the one here in Bos- 
ton has been held in the other cities named, 
though special gatherings of corporate mem- 
bers for an afternoon or evening have helped 
to foster serious thought on the matter. But 
the idea of the Boston meetings was to affect 
not corporate members only, but the rank and 
file of church membership in this vicinity and, 
indeed, throughout New England. 

To this end a large amount of preliminary 
work was done in the way of scattering broad- 
cast announcements of the meetings and of 
issuing special invitations to churches and to 
individuals. In this way a widespread knowl. 
edge of the meetings was secured, and as a 
result many came from towns around to at- 
tend either the whole or a part of the meet- 
ings. Some, like Dr. Walker of Hartford, 
Dr. Twitchell of New Haven, Dr. Hawes of 
Burlington, Vt., came a considerable dis- 
tance, and so the gathering in its personnel 
took on, to some extent, the character of an 
annual meeting. Indeed, at the conference 
for corporate members only, held Wednesday 
noon, there were about as many present as at 
the last annual meeting of the Board in Madi- 
son, the tally showing twenty-three ministers 
and twenty-two laymen. It ought to be said 
here that the co-operating committee, of 
which Mr. Henry E. Cobb is chairman and 
Messrs. A. 8. Covel and W. F. Whittemore 
are members, was assisted by a representative 
committee of local pastors composed of Rev. 
Messrs. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., E. 8S. Tead 
and Ellis Mendell. 

It was natural and fitting that the place 
of gathering should be Park Street meeting 
house, where so many eventful scenes in the 
annals of our foreign missionary work have 
been enacted. The sessions opened Tuesday 
afternoon and continued through Wednesday 
evening, a good-sized audience being in at- 
tendance, comfortably filling the edifice. The 
program was admirably arranged to present 
the differing phases of the missionary move- 
ment, each of the four principal topics being 
distinct from all the others, and the four 
together setting forth the work in its breadth, 
its needs, its motives and its end. Though 
the program was carefully and fully planned 
in advance, admitting of but little in the way 
of extemporaneous discussion, the proceed- 
ings did not by any means move in a conven- 
tional groove. The chairmen were happily 
chosen, and they took pains to secure a de- 
gree of informality by calling frequently for 
prayers from members of the audience and by 
interjecting between the addresses familiar 
missionary hymns. Though there were more 
than twenty assigned speakers, not one of 
them failed to meet his appointment or to 
confine his address to reasonable limits. 

The theme on the opening afternoon was The 
Missionary Spirit. This naturally opened up 
the spiritual and devotional aspects of foreign 
missions, and the high level to which the 
opening remarks of the chairman, Rev. Arthur 
Little, D. D., lifted the thought of the hour was 
maintained through all the six addresses that 
followed. After Rev. I. J. Lansing had out- 
lined the broad motives and far-reaching in- 
fluences of missions, two of the most recently 
settled pastors in this vicinity, Rev. A. P. 
Davis of Wakefield and Rev. John Barstow 
of Medford, both of them young men, gave 
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Boston Missionary Rallies. 


crisp and excellent addresses, dwelling upon 
the need of whole-souled devotion to the cause 
and of reliance upon the Holy Spirit to influ- 
ence persons possessing earthly goods to con- 
secrate them to the needs of the foreign work. 
They were followed by the youngest secretary 
of the Board, Rev. J. L. Barton, D. D., whose 
experience on the missionary field enabled 
him to set forth the idea of devotion in a new 
light, and his words were re-enforced by the 
utterances of two older men in the ministry, 
Dr. Smith Baker and Dr. E. B. Webb, who 
pleaded solemnly for a realization of the need 
and purpose of this great missionary enter- 
prise. 

It was the layman’s turn Tuesday evening, 
all the ministers but Dr. Calkins, who offered 
prayer, retiring from the platform and leaving 
it in possession of the brethren who ordinarily 
occupy the pews. Mr. Henry E. Cobb served 
as chairman, and drew a vivid comparison 
between the response which the North made 
to President Lincoln’s call for men and treas- 
ure and the loyalty which should be expected 
from the Congregational churches at this time, 
when the established work of the Board is 
jeopardized and ground already gained may 
have to be yielded. He introduced Col. C. A. 
Hopkins of the Prudential Committee, who 
subordinated whatever desire he might have 
had to make a speech himself to the eloquence 
of the plain facts which he, as a business man, 
submitted, showing how the income of the 
Board had fallen off from $841,568 in 1892 to 
$680,014 in 1893 and $705,132 in 1894, necessitat- 
ing a retrenchment in expenditures for the 
year 1893 of $72,471, for the year 1894 of $107,- 
753 and for the current year of about $190,804 
as compared with the scale of expenditure in 
1892. Yet, despite all these economies, the 
debt has grown, until March 31, at the end of 
the first seven months of the present fiscal 
year, it stood at $160,472. 

What should be done in view of this state 
of things was the burden of Hon. William H. 
Haile’s address, who believed that the New 
England churches alone could, if they would, 
wipe out the debt, and, as a practical expedi- 
ent, he suggested the plan already utilized by 
the South Church, Springfield, of raising an 
extra dollar per member. Then came JohnC. 
Berry, M. D., of Japan, who gave a vigorous 
and stirring account of the triumphs of the 
gospel in Japan; and he, in turn, was followed 
by Hon. Arthur H. Wellman, who depicted 
the relations of missions to good government, 
showing how, wherever Christianity goes, it 
stands for righteousness, inaugurates eternal 
warfare between truth and error, and guaran- 
tees the continuance of good order. 

Wednesday afternoon came a season of plain 
talk, and the financial condition of the Board 
as eontrasted with its superb opportunities 
was freely discussed. The congregation was 
deeply impressed with the sad situation as 
shown by Dr. Judson Smith. His informa- 
tion, coming as it does from the vantage 
ground of secretary, brings with its weight 
not a little distress, when it is known that the 
Prudential Committee of the Board has come 
to considering which of the present regular 
mission stations shall be abandoned first. 
New appointments cannot be considered at 
all, rather it is a question of stripping the 
fields of workers to the last degree. 

Dr. J. H. DeForest’s talk of “ twenty years 
in Japan in fifteen minutes,’’ dealt chiefly with 
the serious, and in many instances insur- 
mountable, difficulty which new missionaries 
must contend with in learning the language. 
No other obstacle than this has caused the 
return to this country for good of not a few 
who have received appointments to Japar. 

The promise of the work in Turkey, if it can 
be sustained, was described by Rev. J. K. 
Browne of Harpoot as “ bright as the promises 
of God.” The revival of education, among 


young women as well as men, the willingness 
to hear the Scriptures taught by Christians 
and the apparent pervasive distrust of the 
present Government all increase the hopeful- 
ness of the outlook. 

Rev. G. H. Gutterson, ‘‘ loaned” for this 
especial occasion by the A. M. A., described 
the actual life of a missionary as he had ex- 
perienced it in India. He spoke of the gener- 
osity of the missionaries themselves towards 
the cause for which they labored, some de- 
voting one-tenth of their salaries to the work. 

Dr. G. A. Gordon, introducing the speakers 
of the evening, summed up the attitude of the 
church today to foreign missions as a retreat 
before the world, if the board in its efforts to 
hold the nations of the earth for one divine 
man is compelled to loosen its grasp on for- 
eign lands. Enlargement of Christianity was 
the theme of Dr. Reuen Thomas. The making 
of men was his version of the remedy, so that 
they should be more capable than they now 
are of fulfilling the marching orders of Jesus 
Christ, as Sovereign as well as Redeemer. 

To Dr. A. H. Smith a missionary rally 
seemed incomprehensible, since, as he ex- 
plained, for one who has been on the fields 
no stimulus to enthusiasm is needed; and 
in America especially, which owes so much 
to its position between East and West, no 
thought should be entertained of retrench- 
ments. To the missionary, he said, there is 
no sacrifice in going back to foreign fields, 
but in being kept away by lack of support. 
Less praying for the cause, too general igno- 
rance of the work and an absorbing interest in 
relatively unimportant affairs were mentioned 
as accountable chiefly for the present need of 
missionary rallies, 


APPEAL FROM THE CORPORATE MEM- 
BERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Drs. Little, Boynton, Plumb and Smith, the com- 
mittee appointed at the noon conference Wednes- 
day, drew up this appeal, signed by over fifty of 
the corporate members: 

At the call of the co-operating committee of Bos- 
ton and vicinity the corporate members of the 
American Board resident in New England met in 





Boston, April 24, 1895, to consider the present finan- 


cial emergency in the affairs of the Board. They 
found that the work of the Board was never more 
prosperous than now, its opportunities never so 
great, provided its revenues can be adequately in- 
creased; that at the close of 1893 the Board re- 
ported a debt of $88,000, at the close of 1894 a debt 
of $116,000, and there is reason to fear a still further 
deficit at the end of the current financial year, on 
the first of September next; that meanwhile the 
utmost prudence and economy have been practiced 
in the expenditures authorized by the Prudential 
Committee at home and abroad; that in the current 
year only three new missionaries have been ap- 
pointed, and all of these providing their own sup- 
port; that valuable native agencies have been dis- 
continued, and the work of the Board in other ways 
seriously crippled, and in some cases the health and 
even the lives of missionaries imperiled for lack of 
suitable homes; and that, unless instant relief be 
afforded, the administration will be compelled to 
face these three startling questions: What part 
of the work of the Board shall be given up? Which 
of its missions shall be abandoned? Who of its 
missionaries shall be recalled? Are you ready to 
assume the responsibility of such a disaster? 

In view of these facts the undersigned are pro- 
foundly convinced that this is not the hour to 
sound a retreat; that the exigency is one which 
makes a most solemn and urgent appeal to every 
pastor and to each member of every Congregational 
church throughout the entire land; that every min- 
ister, as in his Master’s sight, should strive to make 
his people realize the gravity of the situation and 
their responsibility in the matter; that an extra 
contribution, in addition to the regular gifts to this 
cause, should at once be made, in the full persua- 
sion that it is the will of God that this work, in- 
stead of being curtailed, should be vigorously pros- 
ecuted and efficiently maintained. 

The Prudential) Committee, your servants and 
ours, await, anxiously but hopefully, your response. 
Let it come within the next thirty days. 
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The Home 
DREAMS. 


BY JUDITH WELLS. 





Is i. a dream 

That once my life was in its May, 

Its cloudless hours were filled with play, 
So brief, so brief, was youth’s short day; 
Is it a dream? 


Is ita dream 

That children gathered round my knee, 
And filled our home with laugh and glee, 
Making of earth a heaven to me, 

Is it a dream? 


O, strange, sad dream ; 

That, one by one, they backward turned 
To heaven’s gates—life’s lessons learned ; 
While aching hearts to hold them yearned ; 
O, strange, sad dream. 


I’m dreaming still 

That age has touched with gray my hair, 
And plowed deep lines on brow once fair, 
Bringing, full soon, surcease of care; 

I’m dreaming still. 


O let me dream, 

If dream it be, that when, tco fast, 
The years have flown till all are past, 
I’ll meet my dear ones at the last; 


O let me dream. 
aie eS 


There seems to be an endless discussion 
of the reasons why young men stay away 
from church. The blame is laid upon the 
minister, upon the coldness or exclusive- 
ness of church members, upon the high 
rental of pews, upon the necessity for more 
physical exercise out of doors, and upon 
everything and anything except the lack of 
home training and example. In analyzing 
the causes of the secularization of the 
church, a modern writer says: ‘‘I believe if 
you trace its hidden roots far enough you 
would always, or nearly always, find that 
they lie in the prior secularization of the 
Christian home.’’ Substitute for the idea 
of secularization that of attendance upon 
church services, and have we not the real 
explanation for the dearth of young men 
in the house of God? Can we reasonably 
expect devout attendants upon the services 
of the church to come from Christless 
homes? Can thistles bring forth grapes? 


The season for housecleaning has arrived, 
and nine women out of every ten will be 
interrupted by callers at the most inoppor- 
tune time. But let no one apologize for 
being found with a working dress on and 
wielding the implements of labor. Doesa 
man make excuses if found at his shop or 
office suitably arrayed for his calling? If 
housekeeping is a woman’s profession, it is 
fitting for her to wear garments in keeping 
with its demands. This does not mean that 
she is to be untidy, or neglectful to change 
her dress when the proper time comes, but 
only that she should feel no false shame and 
make no apologies when wearing working 
clothes in working hours. Seeds of vanity 
are sown in the hearts of little daughters 
by the mother’s unconscious teaching in 
this matter. ‘‘ Please excuse this dress,” 
said an eight-year-old maiden, in imitation 
of her mamma, having imbibed the idea 
that she must always appear before others 
in best bib and tucker. To be suitably 
dressed is to be well dressed always. 


We would by no means underestimate the 
influence of heredity, but is there not dan- 
ger of laying too much stress upon it in the 
training of children? May not parents fall 
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into the error of supposing that certain bad 
traits, either physical or moral, are inerad- 
icable simply because they are an inherit- 
ance from some ancestor? ‘ John takes his 
temper from his grandfather,’’ mournfully 
remarks a discouraged mother, and, having 
admitted this fact, she is apt to relax all 
effort to control his outbursts of anger. 
But the Journal of Hygiene strongly empha- 
sizes the counteracting power of training 
and education in cases of hereditary evils, 
and sensibly advises a young person, if con- 
scious of defects from this source, to stop 
whining about them and go to work to cor- 
rect them. No boy who is old enough to 
think for himself has a right to shield him- 
self behind the faults of his forbears, and 
certainly no parent should yield supinely 
to the difficulties growing out of trans 
mitted evil tendencies. Authentic cases are 
cited of redemption from the curse of con- 
sumption, or the craving for liquor, melan- 
cholia, and other unfortunate inheritances, 
by the exercise of a resolute will and obedi- 
ence to the laws of health. 





THE WIFE'S MITE. 


BY ELIZABETH ELLIOT, 


Ip these modern days not the least of the 
trials which the average Christian woman is 
called upon to bear is the difficulty she has 
in giving. Ido not speak of those women 
of independent means, of whom there are 
many, who use their money as good stew- 
ards, contributing systematically to the 
causes which appeal to them, and often 
doing special and notable deeds of benefi- 
cence. I speak now of the general run of 
church women, the members of the ordinary 
benevolent guilds and ladies’ aid societies 
and mothers’ meetings and foreign and home 
missionary societies—the women who bear 
the brunt of general church work, and who 
are generally the wives of the elders and 
deacons and vestrymen and trustees. 

These women, as a rule, have what money 
their husbands give them. More often than 
not they receive it as a gift, with a distinct 
effect of generosity on the one side and 
gratitude on the other. Generally it is 
given for a certain purpose. It is to pay 
the grocer’s bill, to buy the new stair carpet, 
to pay for her own winter gown, to buy 
Helen’s patent leather shoes or Tom’s ten- 
nis bat. If it is to supply a want that 
specially appeals to him, a canvas for the 
drawing-room, if he cares for art, a pair of 
canvasbacks for the table, if he is a bit of a 
gourmet, he gives it with enthusiasm. If it 
is simply to meet any of the endless daily 
succession of commonplace necessary ex- 
penses, he gives it with more or less reluc- 
tance, according to the man. 

Sometimes he says, ‘‘ Let me know when 
you want more,”’ in a tone that means, ‘if 
you ever should want any more.’”’ Some- 
times he says, ‘‘I should think that with 
our smal] family we could manage,’’ etc. 
And his wife, with a heavy heart, thinks: 
‘“*T must try and make this do for this and 
that and the other, too, instead of just for 
this and that; and I shall have to postpone 
my subscription to the McAll Mission, and 
I don’t see how,I can take the missionary 
magazines this fear.” 

And then, perhaps, they go to some great 
meeting and listen to stirring addresses, 
and their hearts burn within them as they 
perhaps hear Dr. Paton tell of his work 
among the cannibals of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, or Dr. Schauffler of his work in the 
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darker depths of the Bowery lodging houses, 
or Mrs. Booth of the Christlike self. abnega- 
tion of Salvation Army workers. And what 
they all need, to do more work and better 
work, to lift the world up to Christ, is 
money, consecrated money! And one and 
another says, “I'll give twenty-five dol- 
lars!’ and ‘I'll give fifty dollars!” and the 
woman’s heart sings for joy when her hus- 
band says, with tears in his voice, ‘‘ I’ll give 
a hundred dollars!’’ But on the way home 
she cannot help wishing she had ten dol- 
lars of it to give in a special spot she knows 
of, or even wishing she might sometimes 
have the pleasure of herself giving the hun- 
dred dollars, which represents her self- 
denial quite as much as her husband’s. 

The church fair has long and justly been 
the object of ‘‘the proud man’s contumely,” 
but perhaps one reason for its continued 
existence has been that the women of the 
church, after generously planning to pay 
for the new organ or to refurnish the lec- 
ture-room, find that they cannot give the 
money to do it. But out of the barre) of 
flour, the sugar and jelly in the storeroom 
one can make a cake, and out of the odds 
and ends left from her Christmas work an- 
other can embroider a centercloth for the 
table. And even if the first woman’s hus- 
band buys the cake and she has it for tea 
the next evening, and the second woman’s 
husband presents her with the centercloth 
as a surprise on her next birthday, still 
there is the money in the treasury. 

My brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. But they will be so till each Christian 
household is ruled by the royal law of sys- 
tematic beneficence; till each Christian 
man and wife decide, as deliberately as they 
do what rent they can afford to pay, how 
much of their income they can afford to use 
for their own purposes and how much dis- 
tinctively for their Master’s work; till 
they set aside that much first, as a kind of 
first-fruits, holy to the Lord, and from that 
sacred store both alike have the joy of giv- 
ing. From any income, even the narrowest, 
this proportionate giving is possible, and 
the spending of this money will bring more 
genuine pleasure than of all the rest. 

ae A ts ec 


A PLEA FOR THE SENSITIVE BOY. 


BY MRS. ALICE M. WALKER. 








You know him no doubt, but you do not 
recognize him by this title. You call him 
unruly or disagreeable, and you always per- 
ceive him to be awkward and in the way. 
He is to be found anywhere between the 
ages of ten and sixteen, or even older, and 
his lot is cast in all classes of society. He 
is the troublesome boy in school and the 
one most difficult to manage at home, for 
like an oyster he shuts himself up in his 
shell and refuses to open his mouth, 

The sensitive boy is often most painful to 
contemplate. He is a torment to himself 
and to every one else. He will not be put 
on exhibition, is not the little gentleman 
whom society admires, and tries, when 
among strangers, to hide his embarrass- 
ment by a pretense of roughness and rude- 
ness foreign to his nature. His teachers 
say they do not understand him, and com- 
plain to his parents. His father, who also 
does not understand him, takes him to task 
in a manner which acts upon the boy like 
an ice cold shower bath. His poor mother, 
though fully recognizing his faults, cannot 
withhold ber sympathy with one so univer- 
sally snubbed, and therefore is accused of 
spoiling him. 
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A boy has no business to be sensitive in 
this age of the world. It is said that brute 
strength is fast coming to be an important 
factor in our standard of excellence, and 
that we measure a man by the size of his 
body, rather than by the keenness of his 
intellect, So our young hero, with delicate 
frame and abnormally active nerves, too 
often finds the schoolroom a chamber of 
horrors. He is ordered to sit still, which, 
to one of his temperament, is an impossi- 
bility, and for restlessness receives numer- 
ous bad marks, Glib recitations of words 
anc. phrases convey to him no ideas and 
awaken no interest. Distrust of himself 
and of his own powers becomes deeply 
seated in his mind, for when every one tells 
him he is a blockhead, why should he not 
believe it?. Love of approbation and a de- 
sire to stand well with those about him 
being one of the leading traits of this incon- 
sistent boy, he makes a few blundering 
efforts to remedy matters, and upon their 
failure gives up and decides that he doesn’t 
care, which for him is a long stride in the 
wrong direction. At this critical period, 
should he fall into the hands of the rare 
teacher who regards her scholars as individ- 
uals and not as so mapy machines, his 
volatile nature may receive an impetus in 
the upward direction which for the time 
being wili banish discouragement, and thus 
the boy may be saved. But how many of 
hie class, with eyes alert for every form of 
beauty and hearts in tune with all melodi- 
ous strains, have been ruined by the en- 
forced loss of self-respect, caused by the 
contempt of teachers! Be good to your 
boy at this critical period, you who have 
him in charge, help him to enjoy himself 
and to estimate himself at his true worth. 
Guard him carefully from bad company and 
bad books, and above all make him feel 
that he is among friends who do not scorn 
him for his little girlish traits. Suppose he 
does seem idle and inattentive. Some day 
you may find that he will interpret to the 
world in poetic language the beauty with 
which he has filled his soul during the day 
dreams for which he has been punished. 
Suppose he is noisy and whistles and sings 
and drums upon the piano, the music in 
his nature must come out, and these are 
nature’s methods, escape valves for the 
steam which otherwise might make havoc 
with delicate machinery. Some day, as a 
master organist, he may give utterance to 
harmonies of which he now has no concep- 
tion. 

Give him, as well as his sister, a fair 
chance. She makes capital of her whims 
and fancies, and is petted by father and 
mother for the very characteristics which, 
appearing in the boy, make his life one long 
session of silent endurance, She has a pretty 
room in which to receive her friends, while 
too often he has to sleep anywhere and is 
not supposed to have any friends. The girl 
prinks before the glass and is called a lady, 
while the boy whose whole heart seems to 
be concentrated on the parting of his hair 
and the color and size of the chrysanthe- 
mum in his buttonhole is a dandy and a 
dude. Perhaps to the unprejudiced eye his 
fashions may be no more ugly than hers, 
and even his father follows the latest style 
in the cut of his garments and the size and 
shape of his hatbrim. 

The sensitive boy is always a lover of 
nature, and for him fresh air and sunshine 
are the true elixir of life. Out-of-door liv- 


ing is to him a keen delight, and confined 
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within four walls he feels himself in prison. 
He is susceptible to influence on every side, 
and, chameleon-like, takes frequently the 
characteristics of those with whom he comes 
in contact. From the ranks of these sensi- 
tive boys come poets, artists, musicians and 
men of the finest literary ability. History 
tells us that almost every musician of note 
was misunderstood as a boy by his parents 
and despaired of by his teachers, that he had 
a nervous temperament and an irritable dis- 
position. To wrestle with these difficulties 
seems to be the price which genius has to 
pay. 

We cannot tell what soul may be inclosed 
in the most unpromising exterior. Only 
the student of that species dares predict 
what will be the color of the butterfly about 
to emerge from the cocoon. It depends 
greatly upon us what sort of men shall 
evolve from these boys with whom we have 
no patience. Many of them carved out 
their course through obstacles which left 
them soured and imbittered. Let us see to 
it that we give our boys the best chance 
possible, and thus escape the risk of at- 
tempting to fetter genius and chain it to 
the earth, there to wear itself awayin un- 
availing regret and fruitless endeavor. 

PERSIE LS EE AES 


SOATTERING SUNSHINE. 


BY ©. J. R. 


A lady friend, who does not forget that 
she is a lady even when shopping, and who 
carries her bright and kindly religious life 
into a store as truly as into adrawing-room, 
gave me this little incident from her expe- 
rience. She went the other day into a busy 
store to purchase some article. The shop- 
girl was attentive, but rather quick, Turn- 
ing suddenly she said to the lady, ‘‘O, I beg 
your pardon, I fear I appeared abrupt; I 
only wanted to give you prompt service. 
Perhaps there is something more you would 
like to look at.” The, lady assured her 
that her promptness was much appreciated, 
and that she always liked to trade at her 
counter because she was not only prompt, 
but bright and sunny. Tears came at once 
to the girl’s eyes. Her heart was opened by 
the loving words of the lady, and she told 
the little story of her life in a few words. 
She said, I quote as nearly as I can her lan- 
guage: “I had a great ambition to study 
and fit myself for teaching. I had some 
evidence in my quickness in studies that I 
could perhaps rank well as a teacher if I 
could only secure the necessary education. 
My mother and father died suddenly. My 
brother is still young, but supporting him- 
self, and we have an invalid sister whom 
we two must care for. I could not study 
as I had hoped to fit myself for my life 
work. I must do what I could. I gota 
place in this store and began work here. I 
at first thought all my hopes were defeated. 
There is nothing for me to look forward to 
but the treadmill of a shopgirl’s life. It 
was not the hard work, but it shut me out 
from all the privileges that I most longed 
for. 

“Then I thought, No, I am a Christian 
girl. God in his providence has led me to 
this place and this work. I must do it for 
others’ sake as well as my own. I will try 
to use my life to the best advantage where 
Iam. 1 looked over my checks one night 
and found that I had waited upon seventy- 
two people hat day. I said to myself, 
What a splendid opportunity for doing 
good! AndI determiued that J would try 
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and make everybody who traded with me 
just a little bit happier, and perhaps, even 
though only a shopgirl, | might bring sun- 
light into a good many lives in a day. I 
have been trying it some months now and 
surely life has taken on a new meaning tuo 
me, and my work is pleasant and I am 
happy.” 

Who has a better secret for a happy life 
than that? Whose life so humble that he 
or she cannot make it nobly useful? Whose 
light so small that it may not shed a few 
rays of light into a darker life? Whose 
comforts so limited that they may not 
awaken thankfulness that shall overflow to 
some more sorrowful heart? The quiet, 
cheerful consecration of that shopgirl gives 
us each a lesson. 

On the other hand, is there not in this 
little incident a lesson to those who stand 
on the other side of the counter? How 
many women make it a rule to speak some 
kind and appreciative word to the girl who 
waits upon them in the shop? How many 
of you never pull over the goods on the 
bargain counter, nor poke things here and 
there with your parasols, nor barter and 
squeeze and browbeat just a little these 
girls who cannot answer back, although 
the unladylike conduct of some women in 
silk and satin merits it? Should not we 
each one of us determine, as has our friend 
the shopgirl, that every day we will make 
the lives that we touch, whichever side of 
the counter, brighter and sunnier and bet- 
ter? ‘‘He went about doing good.”’ 


PERTAINING TO SOHOOL. 


If a growing girl habitually comes to the 
breakfast table without appetite she should 
be taken from school and a careful exami- 
nation made of her physical condition. Some 
one has said that there ought to be a crusade 
against a breakfast of doughnuts and coffee 
for girls no less than against cigarettes for 
boys. 

It is a pernicious practice to allow a large 
number of children to drink from the same 
vessel. If necessary, let the parents provide 
a little drinking cup for the child’s per- 
sonaluse. Caution the younger children, too, 
against the untidy habit of moistening the 
fingers with saliva and then making erasures 
on their slates. 

It is a general complaint that children are 
not taught to spell accurately nowadays. The 
president of a large business corporation said 
recently that he had to dismiss four expert 
stenographers because he was ashamed to 
send their poorly spelled type-written letters 
to other firms. Another business man who 
employs several traveling clerks said that the 
wretched orthography in their letters made 
an unfavorable impression upon older men 
who had been carefully trained in this branch 
of rudimentary education, and that his busi- 
ness was affected thereby. 


The report of Dr. E. M. Hartwell, director 
of physical training, to the Boston school com- 
mittee is worth noting, as it calls atteotion to 
the prevalence of stuttering among school 
children and suggests a remedy for it. Judg- 
ing from careful statistics which he has col- 
lected, Dr. Hartwell declares that out of every 
thousand children in the public schools of 
Boston at least seven stutter or stammer. A 
census taken in 1893 showed the presence of 
500 stutterers. This matter has received much 
attention from German educational authori- 
ties, who have formed classes for stutterers in 
the elementary schools under teachers who 
have received special training. For the pre- 
vention and cure of this difficulty Dr. Hart- 
well recommends the intelligent use of certain 
forms of muscular exercise, 
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Closet and Hltar 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the still- 
ness of our thoughts, the evenness of our rec- 
ollection, the seat of our meditation, the rest 
of our cares and the calm of our tempest. 





Let no follower of Jesus be quick to 
suspect others of evil intent. Has one ad- 
dressed you with surprising and unwarrant- 
able harshness? Itis much more than prob- 
able that he did not realize hew bitterly he 
spoke, and, if he did, that his words were 
due to a sudden uprising of a wrong spirit 
within him which surprised him almost as 
much as it did you, and did not indicate at 
all his actual state of mind toward yon. 
He is quite as much to be pitied as you. He 
bas hurt his own feelings as truly as yours. 
He has incurred the pains of self reproach. 
Iie has lost something of confidence in his 
pewer of self control. He must now set 
himself to the work of recreating the rela- 
tion of mutual friendliness and trust which 
has existed between you. Help him to do 
so. Meet him at least half way. Do not 
render his hard task harder. Show him 
that you still believe in the real goodness 
of bis heart. 





What is prayer for? Not to inform God, 
nor to move him, unwillingly, to have mercy, 
as if, like some proud prince, he required a 
certain amount of recognition of his great- 
ness as the price of his favor; but to fit 
our own hearts by conscious need, and true 
desire and dependence, to receive the gift 
which he is ever willing to give, but we are 
not always fit to receive.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 





Our influence as Christians will bein exact 
proportion to what we really are. Botanists 
tell us that there are some trees, the spread 
of whose branches above ground isin exact 
proportion to the trend of their roots under 
ground, I don’t know of what trees this 
may be true, but of this I am sure, that our 
influence with our fellowmen in public will 
always be in exact proportion to the depth 
of our hidden life with God in secret. It is 
not what we say, not what we do; it is what 
we are that tells, or rather what Christ is in 
Make room for Christ in your heart, 
It will be 
W. 


us, 
and you need not advertise it. 
noised that he is in the house.—E£. 
Moore. 





Father, I do not ask 

That thou wilt choose some other task 
And make it mine. I pray 

But this: let every day 

Be modeled still 

By thy own hand; my will 

Be only thine, however deep 

I have to bend thy hand to keep. 

Let me not simply do, but be content, 
Sure that the little crosses each are sent, 
And no mistake can ever be 

With thine own hand to choose for me. 





© most merciful Fatber: who bast 
called me to partake of the spiritual food 
of the body and blood of thy dear Son: 
grant me the wedding garment of tbe 
tigbteousness of Christ, that 1 may come, 
duly prepared, to thy beavenly feast. 
Sbow me my sins, and wasb them away 
in the blood of Fesus. Deepen my re= 
pentance; quicken my faitb; fill mp 
beart witb love; save me from coldness 
and formality. WGless me witb an earnest 


spirit, and receive me, unwortby thougb 
Fam, for Jesus’ sake, 


Amen, 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 

LESSON FoR MAY 12, JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH 

PRIEST. MARK 14: 53-64. 


BY MBS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Last week we learned of our dear Lord’s 
suffering in the Garden of Gethsemane after 
the last supper in the upper room on Thursday 
night. Do you remember that Jesus left eight 
of the disciples at a little distance from the 
garden and three of them he told to watch 
near the gate? How many disciples were 
there in all? But eight and three are how 
many? Let us name those who were with 
him. (Explain that there were two Jameses). 
Were there twelve at the last supper? Read 
Mark 14: 16,17. What was it that Jesus said 
about “one of the twelve’ which made the 
other eleven feel very sad? 

Read and explain John 13: 21-31. Explain 
that “sop” was a dish of crushed fruit into 
which the bread, like large, hard crackers, 
was dipped by each one. To “‘ betray ”’ is for 
one to make believe to love a person when he 
is doing all he canto bring harm upon him. 
To do this isto be atraitor. It is breaking the 
commandment against lying (lies can be acted 
as well as spoken) and of course it is against 
the Golden Rule given by Jesus. In passing, 
call attention to the twenty-ninth verse, which 
shows incidentally that a common custom of 
our Lord was to give to the poor, for the dis- 
ciples took it for granted that it was for this 
purpose their treasurer, Judas, went out when 
Jesus spoke to him. Remind the children 
that the sweet stories about Jesus in the Bible 
are only a little part of his beautiful life, which 
was crowded full of loving deeds, as this verse 
suggests. 

Let us see what Jesus said to the eleven 
who remained with him after Judas went out. 
Jesus knew, as we learned last week, what 
suffering was before him the next day. We 
would think that he would have talked ina 
very sad way to his disciples about himself. 
But we find that he scarcely mentioned what 
he was to suffer. He thought of the disciples 
with great tenderness and of how lonely they 
would be without him, and he told them that 
he would send the Holy Spirit to be in their 
hearts when he was gone. He said, too, that 
the Holy Spirit would be a “ comforter ’’ to 
them. Comfort is a sweet word. When chil- 
dren are hurt or unhappy about something 
what does mother do? In one place in the 
Bible God says, ‘‘As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.’’ Jesus 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. I go to prepare a place for you.” He 
said there would be “‘ many mansions,” that 
is, room enough for all who would love and 
serve Jesus so as to be fit to go there. Many 
more beautiful words he spoke, especially 
about love, and then he offered an earnest, 
loving prayer for them that they might be 
strong and true and be kept from temptation 
by the Father’s help. (Better than the above 
or any other paraphrasing is the reading of 
the Bible itself [John 13: 31 to John 18: 3). 
We know from experience that children of 
six can understand the Scripture narrative 
with but little explanation.) 

While the dear Lord Jesus was giving these 
wonderful words to the eleven disciples, 
‘“* Where was Judas and what was he doing? 
Read John 13: 29, 30 and Mark 14: 10, 11 and 
41-51. Then read the lesson text for today. 
Contrast the way those hours on Thursday 
night were spent by Judas and the high 
priests with the way they were spent by 
the dear, loving Master, who knew just what 
they were doing. ‘Oh, ’twas love, ’twas won- 
drous love.” 

Perhaps the best practical teaching from 
this lesson for children is the example of the 
silence of Jesus against the angry and unjust 
words and abuse heaped upon him. How 
hard it is for us not to answer back when 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895, 
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we are unkindly treated. (Talk freely with 
the children about trying to be strong enoug!: 
for a Christlike silence when others ‘ call 
names,’’ ‘“‘make faces,” ‘‘make fun’ and 
tease or strike.) 

Occupation for Hunds or Objective Teaching. 

Use the Bible clock before described or any 
clock face. Children are to turn the long hand 
to the figures appropriate for the following 
and other facts. They will be eager to think 
of other ‘* witnesses,” and with some hints 
from mother they can easily do so. 

Witnesses who might have been called to testify 
for Jesus. 

1. One centurion, a well-known man [Luke 
7: 2-11. Notice v. 5). 

2. Two blind men [Matt. 9: 27-31]. 

3. Mary, Martha and Lazarus [John 11: 44]. 

4, Four thousand fed [Matt. 15: 36-39]. 

5. Five thousand fed [Luke 9: 14-18]. 

6. People who saw siz jars of water changed 
to wine by Jesus [John 2: 6-12]. 

7. Mary Magdalene could have told of being 
made free from seven devils [Luke 8: 2]. 

8. Eight years and thirty a man had been 
sick, but he was healed [John 5: 5-10]. 

9. One young man raised from the dead and 
his rejoicing mother [Luke 7: 12-16]. One 
blind, deaf and dumb [Matt. 12: 22]. One 
child healed and his happy father [Luke 9: 
42]. A grateful mother and her “ young 
daughter”? who had been healed [Mark 8: 25, 
29, 30]. Zaccheus, a well-known rich man 
and the poor blind beggar. These nine are 
but a few from many. 

10. The ten lepers [Luke 17: 12-15]. 

11. Any eleven men from the seventy sent 
forth by Jesus [Luke 10: 1 and 17]. 

12. A little girl of twelve years raised to 
life and a woman sick twelve years healed 
[Luke 8: 41, 42, 51-56; 43; 48]. 


NO LOVE FOR HOME. 


In a recent sermon on domestic evils Dr. 
J. B. Shaw of New York city said that the 
greatest evil is the decadence of our home life, 
that is, the robbing of our domestic circles of 
their home element. He then adds: 


Taken as they run, New York homes are 
wholly unworthy of the name, They are 
not homes, they are mere tabernacles, ho- 
tels, caravansaries, where we get our bed 
and board, but scarcely anything mote. 
They have no fireside glow, no atmosphere 
of domesticity, none of the restful serenity, 
content and congeniality which character- 
ized the homes of our torefathers, Would 
you know how inferior our hom¢s are, com- 
pare them with those of London, a city 
more than twice as large as ours; compare 
them with the homes of our outlying coun- 
try districts; compare them with the homes 
of our childhood, the memory of which is 
always a deiight and a benediction. How 
rarely do our families come together except 
at the table! How seldom do they form a 
circle and keep it intact even for a single 
evening! How infrequent is an evening at 
home with the young men and women of 
the household! They seek their pleasures 
abroad. To sit down and spend a quiet 
hour with the family would be a ‘‘bore”’ 
and an affliction. Even the “told folks at 
home”’ have no attractions for them. In 
our homes, as well as out in the rush of 
business, we are most of us restless, uneasy 
and nervous. Fondness for home is a) most 
an extinct passion. 





_ 





‘Take your needle, my child, and work at 
your pattern; it will come outa rose by and 
by.” Life is like that—one stitch at a time 
taken patiently, and the pattern will come 
out all right like the embroidery.—Ol.ver Wen- 


dell Holmes. 
————————Q oo" 


Such a heart I'd bear in my bosom, 
That, threading the crowded streets, 
My face should sned joy unlooked for 
On every poor soul une meets, 
And such wisdom should crown my forehead, 
That, coming where counsels stand, 
I should carry the thoughts of justice, 
And stablish the weal of the iand. 
—Julia Ward Howe, 
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The Conversation Corner. 


OLLECTIONS 
come close to 
\ catsin theminds 
of the Corner 
children, judg- 
ing from thecon- 
tents of my let- 
ters. I will give 
you only a few 
specimens: 
SPENCER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: L like to read the Corner 
very much. I collectstamps, minerals, shells, 
curiosities and autographs, Please tell me the 


best way to keep autographs. 
Yours truly, Frep A. 


I should say by all means fasten them in 
a suitable book. If you try to preserve 
them separately some of them will almost 
surely get mislaid or lost. A ‘ patent-office 
report’? may do for an ordinary scrap-book, 
but for autographs get a book made on pur- 
pose. Let the pages be large enough to 
admit full-sized letters without cutting or 
folding. Where your specimens are smaller 
you can put two, or several, on one page. 
But avoid crowding any page. Be sure and 
leave ample margins at top, bottom and 
sides, Leave a few pages at the end for an 
index. It is better to moisten the edges 
only of what you put in (with thin flour 
paste or good mucilage). 

I made a smail collection when I was a 
boy of the autographs of public men of that 
day—like Everett, Sumner, Seward, Chase, 
Stephen ‘A. Douglas, Ben Wade, Horace 
Greeley, Sam Houston, ‘‘ Hangman”’ Foote, 
and Robert Toombs. I have, however, the 
feeling that I must have troubled such busy 
men with my boyish impertinence. But for 
most of them I had a sincere admiration 
and some of their replies were very kind. 
Within a week I have stumbled upon letters 
—never put in the book—from Henry Wil- 
son, then in the United States Senate, about 
a fugitive slave. (That was in the days of 
that infamous law which made it a crime to 
feed or help a poor black man making his 
way toward Canada and freedom.) 

There has been lying in my drawer for 
over a year a letter from a gentleman in 
Springfield about a fine collection of auto- 
graphs made by a boy of fifteen years old in 
that city. The closing sentence may be a 
hint to collectors: 


A large share of his success in making this 
collection is found in the fact that, besides 
signing his name, “ Yours respectfully,” to 
each request, he inclosed every time an en- 
velope duly stamped and directea, together 
with a neat and uniform-sized card for the 
autograph. 


The autograph book, however, that I 
value most highly is one which contains 
the names of hundreds of young people 
of my boyhood—playmates, fellow-clerks, 
schoolmates, and other boys and girls and 
men and women of that time. That is of 
more interest to me now than all the presi- 
dents and senators in the land. So it will 
be with you when you are fifiy years older 
than you are now—as you surely will be, if 
you live long enough! I knowtwo or three 
girls that keep ‘‘memory books,” pastirg 
in cards, invitations, programs and souve- 
nirs of all sorts connected with their every- 
day life. 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Corner and I 
wish to joinit. [ weat to Cuba not long ago 
and saw many interesting things. The two I 
liked best were the soldiers and warships, 
which most boys do. They keep the stores 
open on Sunday the same as on any other 
day, On returning from Cuba we went to 


Jacksonville, Fla., and I liked the alligators. 
When we started back home I brought one 
with me. I had a pleasant trip and did not 
get seasick. Yours truly, Harry C. 

I wonder if Harry and another child I 
have just heard from in Knoxville were 
among the children whom ‘Father En- 
deavor’’ Clark saw in the great Tennessee 
Endeavor Convention there a few days ago. 
I do not think I should like the specimen 
he brought home for his cabinet from 
Florida. A gentleman who has recently 
made the same trip described to me how 
large quantities of little alligators were 
kept in the stores all ready for Northern 
curiosity seekers! He also told me that in 
Cuba the shops were not only kept open on 
Sunday, as Harry mentions, but that bull- 
fights were the special attraction of that 
day. Last night I went to a boys’ club 
and heard a gentleman give a very fine 
description of Gibraltar, in which he spoke 
too of brutal bull-fights as the regula: 
amusement of the Sabbath. I hope we 
shall never annex any Spanish colonies, 

The gentleman who sent some time ago 
California sand to a little girl now sends 
me from Florida other specimens for her. 
If she wiJl call for them she can have them. 
One of the kinds of sand is 


. . - brought from the subsoil of the orange 
groves by a sort of salamander, as they call 
it, which has his home underground and 
brings the sand to the surface, dumping it 
out of his side-pouches, which he packs very 
solid with his strong, spade-like hands. 


Here is another addition to our Cabinet: 


Fort Ritry, Kan. 

Dear Mr. Martin: You may be interested to 
know that Iam the granddaughter of one of 
your old teachers, Professor——. Iamtwelve 
years old*and my papa is stationed at Fort 
Riley, and after the blizzard we had a few 
weeks ago he thinks it would be a good plan 
to let the Indians have Kansas, if they want 
i‘! I will send youa band from off one of the 
shrapnel shells, like those that exploded at 
Chicago last summer. EveE.tyn C. 

I have placed the shrapnel band in the 
‘‘war department’’ of our Cabinet, along 
side the shells and minie-balls from South 
ern battle-fields. (Curiously enough, while 
I was copying Evelyn’s letter a beautiful 
little girl, whom * did not know to be in 
the house, toddled ,ravely into the library, 
and began to examine the specimens—and 


roll the cannon- ball!) 
HAVERHILL, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: This morning mother took 
some green excelsior and put some white, 
brown and pink eggs in it, so it looked like 
a nest. I do not think any of us have told 
you that we have fiverabbits. One is white, 
one is black, and three are yellow and black 
with white noses. Those books you lent us 
are very nice, and the boys laugh and scream 
at the funny parts, and every now and then 
mother says, “‘ Howrealitseems!’’ We have 
finished ‘“‘Jolly Good Times on a Farm” 
and are now reading ‘‘ Jolly Good Times at 
School.” Very truly yours, Jutia B. 

It is about time now to watch the build- 
ing of real nests. A gentleman called my 
attention the other day to a robin singing 
his ‘* Jonathan Jillett ’’ in the top of a tree, 
and said that when the robins first returned 
in the spring they had forgotten their mat- 
ing song, and had to rehearse it over, always 
on the ground, or on low branches! Walk- 
ing with another bird-enthusiast, she was 
sure she heard a meadow-lark; the note was 
very plain; it was repeated—it came from an 
old wind mill! One more bird-story: two 
little boys were dining with us, and when 
‘*dove-cote’’ was mentioned, the smallest 
said, very innocently, ‘‘ I did not know that 
doves had coats—I have heard of a swallow- 


tailed coat !’’ hw. mm BS 
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A pure cream of tartar powder. 





“Pure” and “Sure.” 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 











The Duluth Imperial Mill Company, 


Proprietors of the Largest Flour Mill 
in the World, will distribute 


to the women bread makers residing in Boston or towns 
within twelve miles of the State House, 


$1,000 in 
GOLD 


$100 cach for 3 Best Loaves, 8300 





7 «+ ** 3 Next Best, 225 
50 gs « 66 150 
25 ee ee 5 ee ee 125 
10 “10 « os 100 
5 e 20 oe ee 100 





44 Loaves, 
Instructions to Competitors. 
FIRST—AlIl Bread must be made from 


“Duluth Imperial” 
“pest FLOUR ® Wong. 


$1,000 





SEVUON D—Bread must be handed in (at some place to 
be announced later) Saturday, June 1, 1895, before noon 
where it will be examined by cuimpetent judges, three 
leading bakers of Boston. 

THIRD—Competition is limited to women and girls. 
Only one lvaf tu each cumpetitor. 

FOURTH—Each competitor must bake the bread su 
mitted herself, also turnish receipted billfura barre o 
* Duluth Imperial” froma retail dealer. Hername wil 


be — into a book against a number which witt «l-. 
be put upon the loaf, so that the judges wi!l not know 
whose bread is being inspected, thus insuring 


Fairness in Competition. 
Ask Your C rocer for this Flour at Once. 


Fisher & Wise, Millers’ Agents, 
105 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGCRE- 
CATIONALIST, 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson For May 12, Mark 14: 53-64. 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 


BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


Jesus Christ is the supreme revealer of 
character. Every one to whom he presents 
himself is confronted with the question of 
Pilate, ‘‘ What then shall I do unto Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ and every one is 
compelled to make some answer. To decline 
to make any answer is to reject him. The 
trial of Jesus illustrates his power to reveal 
character. By contrast with himself the na- 
tion, the council, the chief priests, the bigh 
priest, Judas, Peter, the other disciples and 
Pilate appear in their true light. Jesus went 
through a threefold trial. He was first tried 
by Jewish rulers, who caused His arrest and 
then condemned him to death, but who had 
not the power to execute the sentence. Next, 
at the instigation of these Jews, he was tried 
before the Roman court, but was acquitted. 
Then again he was examined and the Roman 
authorities were compelled by the Jews to 
confirm their sentence of death on Jesus. As 
illustrations of his power to make known 
character, we select from among those whose 
relations with him were brought to view in 
this trial: 

1, The Jewish nation. Rome had conquered 
it, but had allowed the Jewish local govern- 
ment to survive in the hands of the priests. 
The nation had grown more fanatical, more 
wicked, morc bitter, as its power was gradu- 
ally circumscribed. Jesus came presenting 
himself as its Messiah, but proclaiming for its 
deliverance principles which Jews must either 
accept in a repentance and self-abnegation 
which would result in reorganizing the nation, 
or which they must reject, together with him 
who proclaimed them. The crucifixion of 
Christ was not an accident. Centuries of sin 
had been preparing for it. The Jews were too 
far gone in sin to accept the principles of 
Jesus Christ. He declared this in profound 
sorrow when he said, “If thou hadst known 
in this day, even thou, the things which be- 
long unto peace! But now they are hid from 
thine eyes.’’ Fhe only alternative for them 
was to overthrow these principles by killing 
him who declared them. This the high priest 
frankly declared when he said: ‘‘ Nor do ye 
take account that it is expedient for you that 
ove man should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not.” This the coun- 
cil said: “ If we let him thus alone, all men 
will believe on him; and the Romans will 
come and take away both our place and our 
nation.” Jesus was destroying that which 
kept the nation alive—hatred of the Romans 
and the spirit of revenge. 

The nation was no longer worth saving. 
The individuals composing it could be saved 
only by its destruction. The one precious 
possession of any nation is the moral sound- 
ness of its institutions. The coming of Jesus 
into contact with Judaism showed that that 
had become too corrupt to live. Moral un- 
soundness in a free country first shows itself 
inthe rulers. When they are found to be as 
corrupt as they have been shown to be in 
many of the leading American cities, if the 
people do not renounce them and do works 
meet for repentance, the nation will become 
not worth saving. No man ever loved his 
country more than Jesus did. With tears 
and sobs he pronounced its doom. But he did 
not falterin pronouncing it. ‘‘ Thine enemies 

. . Shall dash thee to the ground: .. . they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon an- 
other.” ‘Ye shall not see me henceforth till 
ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’”’ Till they could accept 
his principles they would have no Messiah, 
and without him they had no future but de- 
struction. Was he worthy of blame for bring- 
ing their corruption to the light? 

2. The council. Of its seventy members 
twenty-four were chief priests, that is, they 
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were heads of courses of priests serving in 
the temple. The others were scribes, or 
learned rabbis, and elders, who were among 
the influential laymen in the church. But 
the chief priests dominated the council, and 
Jesus mercilessly exposed their characters 
and motives. These characters appear in 
hideous repulsiveness in the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim. The tragic shadow of 
the chief priests had lain across his entire 
path to the cross. He had showed to his dis- 
ciples how he “ must go unto Jerusalem and 
suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed.” He had 
described them in the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen, spoken to them in answer to 
their demand that he should show them his 
authority. They had evidence enough that 
he was the Messiah. This evidence was what 
moved them to take his life. ‘‘ Come, let us 
kill him,” they said, ‘and the inheritance 
shall be ours.’”’ They went to work not to 
find what his character and mission were, but 
to find evidence against him, and as they had 
no hope of finding anything true against him 
they sought false witnesses. At last they 
found two, the smallest number with which 
they could make a show of trial [Deut. 17: 6). 
But even these broke down. 

In these chief priests we have illustrations 
of men fixed in their own views and plans. 
They are confronted by Jesus Christ claim- 
ing to manifest God to them. His,truth de- 
mands that they change their views and 
plans. But this they are determined not to 
do. They will not even consider his creden- 
tials, or promises. They seek simply to get 
him out of the way; and they are ready to use 
for their purpose the holiest trust they have 
received from God. The most despicable men 
in Bible history are the chief priests who 
caused Jesus to be crucified. 

The high priest is the most conspicuous il- 
lustration of the character of those who, find- 
ing Christ opposed to them, seek to rid the 
world of him. In front of the chief criminals 
of history stands Caiaphas. Judas has some 
claims to our respect; Caiaphas none. Judas 
had a conscience which drove him to despair 
and suicide as soon as he began to reflect on 
his deed. Caiaphas continued to hold his office, 
and probably died in the odor of respectabil- 
ity. Wecondemn and pity Judas; we despise 
Caiaphas. In his eagerness to kill Jesus he 
forgot his official dignity and, startled by 
fear lest their plans had: failed, he sprang 
from his seat in the midst of the assembly 
and, insisting that Jesus had said something 
criminal concerning which the witnesses were 
trying to testify, asked him to tell it and 
witness against himself. This was no proper 
question for a judge to ask. Jesus declared 
by his silence his conviction of the prejudice 
of the court, and of the uselessness of defend- 
ing himself. Caiaphas, disappointed and en- 
raged, put him under a solemn oath [Matt. 
26: 63], and demanded of him whether or not 
he was the Son of God, in whom the hopes of 
Judaism were expressed. When Jesus then 
declared himself the Messiah, the high priest 
instantly officially pronounced him guilty, ap- 
pealed to the council for confirmation of his 
decision, and gotit. To Caiaphas belongs the 
unenviable distinction of having officially re- 
jected the Son of God without any investiga- 
tion, from fear lest he should lose his own 
place and power. ‘ 

3. Jesus revealing himself. Repeatedly he 
had presented to men the alternative, either 
to acknowledge him as Son of God or a blas- 
phemer [Mark 2: 7-12]. He had demanded for 
himself the same honor that men give to God 
[John 5: 23]. Now at last, in this trial before 
the highest court of his nation, he solemnly, 
under oath, declared that he was the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed One. This was the 
culmination of bis witness to his own charac- 
ter and mission. 

As Son of God he presents himself to us. 
He is either what he claimed to be or he is a 
blasphemer, worthy to be crucified, Which 
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is he? If we admit his claim intelligently, 
we must accept him as king of our affections 
and will or we shall perish utterly, for we 
have his own comment on the position of the 
men who tried him: “ Every one that falleth 
on that stone shall be broken to pieces; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall it will scatter him 
as dust.”’ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 5-11. True Meaning and Value of 

the Communion of Saints. Eph. 2: 13-22; 

1 John 1, 

Of living believers mutually; of the living with 
the dead; of all these with Christ. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


V.P.8.05. 


PRAYER MERTING,. 








BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, May 12-18. How Can We Endeavor- 
ers Help Our Church. 1Cor, 12: 1-27. 

By joining it. Doubtless the great majority 
of Christian Endeavorers already are enrolled 
in the ranks of church members, but there is 
still a very considerable number who are nut. 
Manifestly the first thing for them to do is to 
unite themselves publicly with their fellow- 
believers. Once within the church they can 
render help in a variety of ways. 

By scrupulous effort to be true to the vows 
which one takes on joining the church. How 
many of us actually realize what definite 
duties we assumed then—the promise to a’. 
tend its stated meetings, to watch over those 
with whom we associated ourselves. Regu 
larity in attending the Sunday services anil 
the midweek prayer meeting counts for a good 
deal. It is a great encouragement to the pas- 
tor; it is a standing example to others. Aud 
Christian Endeavorers ought to find it easy 
and natural to do this, in view of the fact that 
they are trained to the fulfillment of certain 
definite pledges. On this account we ought 
to be getting in our churches in these later 
days a more faithful set of members. 

By refraining from harsh public criticism of 
the officers of the church or of its policy and 
methods. Not that we are never to pass ad- 
verse judgment upon this or that measure. 
Not that any church is so good that it does 
not need and may not profit by criticism. 
But we should be careful how and where 
we indulge this tendency which grows so 
rapidly by use. You do not often hear, for 
instance, a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic criticising sharply that organ - 
zation, and when one does thus express lim- 
self how quickly the others rally to its sup- 
port. There certainly ought to be in the 
Christian church as much esprit du corps as 
in a military or a labor organization. 

By seeking out and filling gaps in the line. 
In every church there are departments that 
are poorly manned—certain kinds of duties, 
less agreeable duties, but very necessary, from 
which the average member shrinks. Now if 
Endeavorers are ready to stand in these gaps, 
to do the thing that no one else is anxious to 
do, they will certainly get a great blessing, 
besides rendering the noblest kind of service. 

By leading an exemplary life. After all, 
nothing helps the church as much as this. 
The werld bas a keen eye for the black sheep 
of the fold, and when once discovered they 
are held up to ridicule— That’s the kind of 
people church members are.’”’ Be it ours so 
to live in all the relations of life, so to fulfill 
Cbrist’s law, that worldly people seeing us 
shall be led to respect and honor the church 
with which we are identified. 

Parallel verses: 1 Chron. 12: 17, 18; Isa. 41: 
6, 7; Amos 3: 3; Matt. 25: 15; John 17: 11; 
Rom. 12: 10-13; 1 Cor. 3: 6-9; 10: 32, 33; Gal. 
6: 2, 10; Eph. 2: 19-22; 4: 25; Phil. 1: 27; 2: 
1-7; Col. 1:18; 2:2; 2 Tim. 2: 14, 15. 


-—>—— 








Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. It 
is harder to use success than to win it.— 
Charles H. Parkhurst, 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
FOREIGN WORK AT HOMIE. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s June 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

Fifty years ago we were stretching out our 
arms to the heathen across the ocean and 
longing for opportunities to evangelize them, 
but today we find foreigners belonging to a 
score of nationalities in our own borders. It 
is no longer necessary to leave the United 
States in order to engage in foreign mission- 
ary work. The European nations, among 
whom we are supporting missionaries abroad, 
have thousands of representatives at our very 
doors no less sorely in need of the gospel, per- 
haps more 80, in view of their added liberties 
and responsibilities. as American citizens. 
And yet large numbers of immigrants speak 
their native language and preserve their 
national customs, characteristics and religion, 
forming distinctively foreign colonies in many 

of our large cities and states. 

A glance at the United States census, taken 
in 1890, shows how great a portion of our pop- 
ulation is of foreign birth, not to mention 
those of alien races born in this country. 
Passing over the English-speaking immi- 
grants, we find the Germans at that time 
numbered 2,784,894, the Scandinavians 933,249, 
Russians and Poles 330,084, Italians 182,580, 
Austrians 123,271 and Bohemians 118,106, 
while there were 113,174 immigrants from 
France and 103,079 from Wales. These statis- 
tics suggest the serious problems which con- 
front us in seeking to harmonize, unify and 
elevate these heterogeneous elements of our 
population. Let us see what the Christian 
ehurch is doing to solve them. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety early recognized the need of Christian 
effort among this alien population, many of 
whom are plunged in poverty, ignorance and 
spiritual darkness. From a patriotic as well 
as areligious point of view, aggressive work 
must be undertaken among these people, since 
they cannot become intelligent and worthy 
American citizens without education and 
moral elevation. Foreign missionary effort 
at home requires much the same methods as 
that carried on abroad—churches and mission 
stations, day and Sunday schools, training 
institutions, colleges, house-to-house visita- 
tion of Bible readers and evangelists. Of 
course, Christian work can only be made 
available to multitudes of foreigners through 
their own language, and it is most desirable 
that missionaries and lay workers should be 
of the same nationality as the persons to 
whom they minister, in order to use their 
language fluently and to understand the 
modes of thought, the grounds of belief and 
ruling motives of a people. Fortunately, 
there has already been raised up a company 
of consecrated men and women possessing the 
necessary endowments and training for this 
work, and their number is constantly increas- 
ing. 

In considering this subject more in detail, 
we naturally turn first to the missions of the 
C. H. M. S. among the Slavic population, 
which includes the Bohemians, Poles and 
Slovaks. The Bohemians are, perhaps, best 
known to us as the people of John Huss. 
Although having great ancestors and a grand 
religious history, and although Protestantism 
made a heroic struggle against cruel persecu- 
tion, the intolerance of Rome in Austria has 
almost entirely crushed out the faith of their 
fathers. The Bohemians who come to Amer- 
ica for the opportunity to obtain cheap homes 
and earn a livelihood are almost all of the 
poorer classes, almost all born Catholics, yet 
witha tendency toward indifference, infidelity 
and even open hostility to Evangelical religion. 
They have been inclined to congregate in 
cities, Chicago and Cleveland being their 
chief centers, and to retain the language and 
customs of their native land. Many years 
ago the Presbyterians founded a Protestant 
Bohem:an church in New York City, which 
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still exists, and they have a few churches in 
the West. The Methodists and Baptists have 
begun work in Chicago... But the Congrega- 
tional body was the first as a denomination to 
enter into this foreign work through its 
Home Missionary Society. 

More than a decade ago a mission was 
opened in Cleveland by Rev. H. A. Schauftler, 
D. D., whose missionary service in Austria 
peculiarly fitted him to become a pioneer in 
home work among the 25,000 Bohemians of 
Cleveland. The beginnings were small and 
discouraging. He was the only missionary 
conversant with the language, although he 
found helpers in two or three Bohemians, 
who had been previously converted. He says 
of these early days: ‘At first there was 
hardly a ray of encouragement. The congre- 
gations were small. For over two years we 
could secure no place of worship of our own; 
for months I could find no truly converted 
souls,” 

In the fall of 1894 Rev. Dr. E. A. Adams, for 
ten years a missionary of the American Board 
in Bohemia, began Christian work in a min- 
iature Bohemia in Chicago. It would be in- 
teresting to follow out the history of these two 
missions, and to see how the work broadened 
and grew more and more successful through 
the untiring and devoted efforts of its leaders. 
In time the Slavic work included missions 
among the Poles, who are three times as 
numerous as the Bohemians, and are found 
in large numbers in Western cities, while 
in some places they form whole agricultural 
communities. It is exceedingly difficult to 
evangelize them, owing to the opposition of 
priests and the violence of the ignorant ele- 
ment among them. In 1889, also, the atten- 
tion of the C. H. M.S. was turned to the 
Slovaks or Hungarian Slavs in and around 
Pennsylvania, who are very poor, ignorant 
and degraded. It is said that scarcely any 
of our foreign population is in so lamentable 
a condition, physically, mentally and morally 
as the Slovaks. 

Now what is the status of our Slavonic work 
today. From an insignificant beginning with 
a solitary missionary, it has grown until in 
1894 there were thirty-one missionaries lab or- 
ing in nine states, thirty-two stations and 
out-stations, ten churches with 554 church 
members, sixteen Sunday schools with over 
2,816 members, an average weekly attendance 
at preaching services of about 5,000, $686 con- 
tributed to missionary societies. The elevat- 
ing influence of Christian churches in many 
communities isapparent. In connection with 
the work ia Chicago should be mentioned 
the Christian Bohemian newspaper, called 
Pravda. Native workers are being trained 
in the Cleveland Bible Readers’ school for 
young women and in the Slavic Department 
of Oberlin College. 

Although many of our foreign immigrants 
are ignorant and even violent, capable of be- 
coming dangerous elements of society, there 
are others like the Germans and Scandi- 
navians who are useful and honorable mem- 
bers of the community. As a rule they are 
strong physically, honest, industrious and 
become loyal citizens. General education is 
highly esteemed. The Scandinavians, which 
term embraces natives of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Iceland, are uniformly Prot- 
estants. The C. H. M.S. has been quick to 
see in these Northern races a people possess- 
ing stanch virtues and religiously inclined, 
among whom a little timely belp will do much 
good. The name of Rev. Marcus W. Mont- 
gomery is inseparably associated with the 
Scandinavian department as the organizer and 
for so many years the superintendent of this 
work. It was he who, in the course of a visit 
to Sweden in 1884, made the significant dis- 
covery of a Congregationalism existent in 
that country under the name of ‘ Mission or 
Free Churches ”’ and brought here by Swedish 
immigrants. There are today in America 100 
Scandinavian Congregational churches with 
a membership of over 4,000, while there are 
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opportunities for the education of native mis- 
sionuaries in Carleton College and in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

A survey of our German work, which is 
Similar in character, reveals a total of 105 
flourishing churches, while the C. H. M.S. in 
1894 employed forty-nine missionaries among 
them. The Wilton German-English College 
at Wilton, Io, formerly at Crete, Neb., is 
doing a splendid work in helping young 
Germans to secure a liberal education, and 
deserves aid from the Christian public. The 
Germans do not want charity; they are will- 
ing to work and to pay what they can toward 
educational and religious privileges, but they 
are most of them very poor, and it is hard 
getting started in a new land. 

But the work of Congregationalism among 
our foreign nationalities is not complete with- 
out mention at least of the Welsh miners, 
centering in Ohio and Pennsylvania, having 
more than 130 churches; the French-Canadian 
element, numbering 1,500,000 souls that have 
come over our Northern border and settied 
principally in New England, and among 
whom we have but seven Congregational 
churches; the Spanish life in New York, in 
Florida and in the Southwest, where a few 
missionaries are laying foundations. Nor 
must we omit to speak of the work, aided 
by the A.M. A., among the Waldenses in 
North Carolina, where is a picturesque and 
tinique colony of the most desirable immi- 
grants from the mountain regions of Italy, 
having their own church and native pastor. 
In 1895, surveying ten years of foreign home 
work under charge of the C.H.M.S., Dr. 
Washington Choate says: “One decade of 
work in this field shows a fruitage of more 
than 200 organized Congregational churches 
outside of the Welsh, which are older, and a 
membership of 8,500. Today 196 missionaries 
preach the word of eternal life in foreign 
tongues on the home field. Whocan question 
the accessibility of these races by the Pilgrim 
faith? Who can doubt the duty to go forward 
in a work God has so richly blessed? Men 
and means for enlarging this work are its 
great need. 


Sources of Information. 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual Reportof theC.H.M.S. 
- The Home Missionary for October, 1893; July and 
September, 1894; March, 1895. 

Recent Reports of the Massachusetts H. M. 8. 

Leaflets on the Bohemians, French-Canadians, 
Germans, Scandinavians and Spanish-Americans, 
to be obtained of the C. H. M.S8., Bibie House, New 
York or the Massachusetts H. M. 8., Congregational 
House, Boston. 

For literature on the Waldenses send to the 

. M.A. 


oe 


EDUOATION. 


—— Colorado College has just issued her 
twenty-first annual bulletin. On account of 
the increase of students during the present 
year, the faculty has been increased, and a 
chair of modern languages bas been estab- 
lished, to which Mr. Louis A. E. Ahlers of 
Harvard University and the University of 
Berlin has been appointed. The courses in 
Greek and Latin have been enlarged, and a 
number of new electives offered in the lan- 
guages, science and literature. Departments 
of music and art have been opened in response 
to demands, and earnest effort has been made 
to preserve the high order of instruction which 
prevails in the academe course. The library 
and museum have recently received a number 
of valuable gifts and loans, among them a 
loan from Mr. A. L. Dickerman of Colorado 
Springs of a rare collection of Alaskan Indian 
curiosities aud relics; also a collection of 
geological specimens from the Gulf of Mexico 
regions. <A full-sized cast of the Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothrace bas been placed in the 
main hall of Coburn Library as the gift of 
Prof. Atherton Noyes of Colorado College and 
Mr. Edward Noyes of Boston. During the 
fall extended lectures were offered to the 
public in the university extension course on 
geology and citizenship, with popular lectures 
on philosophical and scientific subjects. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

It is welcome to find Life commenting thus 
on the case of Oscar Wilde: ‘‘ Wilde seems to 
have proceeded these many years on the the- 
ory that the idea of sin was based purely on 
public prejudice, and that one line of conduct 
was really as good as another if the person 
really thought so. ... Decency and common 
sense, fresh air and honorable behavior get a 
little out of fashion from time to time, espe- 
cially in great centers of wealth and luxury, 
but in the long run they have a hold on the 
liking of the Anglo-Saxon race which humbug 
finds it hard to overcom: .” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the May Ladies’ 
Home Journal, says of her father, Prof. Austin 
Phelps: ‘* He was at once the strongest intel- 
lectual inspiration and the profoundest spirit- 
ual influence of my life. ... Day after day 
the watchful girl observed the life of a stu- 


dent—its scholarly tastes, its high ideals, its, 


scorn of worldliness and paltry aims or petty 
indulgences, and forever its magnificent 
habits of work: work close, severe—too se- 
vere, alas, for his delicate physique—work 
conscientious, ardent and remorseless to the 
end. .. . His tenderness tothe sick was some- 
thing uniquein my experience. ... Itspoiled 
one who ever received it for all other human 
sympathy given to physical distress. It is 
speaking quite within bounds to say that my 
father’s way of treating the sufferings of ‘a 
child gave me the best conception I shall ever 
receive in this world of the compassion of 
God. ... It was not natural to be his child 
and not believe in the great and glorious sig- 
niticance of this life and in the promise of the 
life eternal.” 

The Christian at Work publishes a reply to 
Dr. Behrends’s sermon, The Pauline Doctrine 
of the Sword, by Rev. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, secretary of the New York Baptist Con- 
gress. He, too, believes that ‘ Christ died for 
the ‘scab,’”’’ and can “see the tragic conflict 
of a man who is forced either to withhold 
bread from the lips of his children or earn it 
by betraying his comrades,’ but he asks, 
“Show me any case where men have been 
welded in an organic unity, where they have 
not turned against the man who would sacri- 
fice the whole for privateadvantage.’”’ To Dr. 
Behrends’s assertion that “ there are courts in 
which questions of law can be settled, and if 
corporations have violated the law they can 
be brought to bar, and the public will insist 
that the law shall be obeyed,’ Mr. Rauschen- 
busch replies: “Is that true? Are the rights 
of labor as fully recognized in our laws as the 
rights of property? Do the courts administer 
the laws we have with a single eye and a 
steady hand? Does the public really insist 
that the law shall be obeyed, or is the public 
very indifferent to all but the most sensa- 
tional cases, and easily wearied even of those? 
On that really hinges the whole question.” 

Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D. D., in The Ram’s 
Horn, tells what makes Congregationalism: 
“As to church government it stands for the 
ideal government of the people, by the people, 
forthe people. . . . It stands for and empha- 
sizes in the same way the immediate indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in each living member 
of every local church. In this respect it is the 
most high church of all the churches. . 
The Congregational church meeting and the 
New England town meeting grew up together, 
under the same ideas and influences. To- 
gether they constituted the legitimate parent- 
age of our glorious American commonwealth.”’ 

The current Christian Register may be called 
a Martineau number—poetry and prose, ap- 
preciation in many forms, making it a worthy 
testimonial of love to the man who has just 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday. Rev. Dr. 
Moxom says that Dr. Martineau has done 
more than any other man during the past 
fifty years to destroy the materialistic philoso- 
phy that rose into new vitality with the rapid 
development of the physical sciences which 
marks our era.’’ Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
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Ward says he has always been impressed with 
the “golden candor of the man,’’ and “ the 
fine balance between his intellectual or phil- 
osophical nature and his devotional and ethi- 
cal nature.” Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs pleads 
physical and professional inabilities as an 
excuse for not writing at length and saying 
“fairly and sympathetically what I deeply 
feel about one from whom I have often greatly 
dissented, but by whom I have been enriched 
and animated in thought and spirit for many 
years.” Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon says: 
‘These two distinctions stand out supreme 
in my thought of Dr. Martineau—his superb 
ethical insight and his great critical power. 

. . His is a mind to be admired, a character 
to be revered, a life for whose richness, range 
and power all believers in God may well give 


thanks.” 
Sit ea 


IN BEHALF OF HOME EVANGELIZA- 
TI 


The Edwards Church, Northampton, was a 
fitting place in which to hold, April 24, the 
semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association, which is an organiza- 
tion of workers for the home land. The his- 
toric town in its spring dress, the beautiful 
day, the hearty greetings to the homes and 
church, the large gathering of earnest women 
from many towns in Massachusetts and from 
Rhode Island and the suggestive addresses 
made the meeting a memorable one. 

In the absence of the president, Mrs, C, L. 
Goodell, Mrs. Louise Kellogg, the secretary of 
the association, presided admirably. Mount 
Holyoke College was represented by her pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. S. Mead, who opened the morn- 
ing session with Scripture reading and prayer, 
and in the afternoon the sister college, Smith, 
brought greetings through Frau Kapp. The 
welcome to the guests by Mrs. S. E. Bridg- 
man was gracefully responded to by Mrs. J. L. 
Hill, following which was a paper on Our 
Treasury by Miss A. C. Bridgman, who em- 
phasized the fact that 292 auxiliaries in the 
two States, which contain over 600 Congrega- 
tional churches, were far too small a number 
to be reported. Last year over $22,000 passed 
through the treasury, an amount quite insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands for aid. The work 
pledged to the five national societies must be 
sustained, and the salaries of teachers and 
missionaries should naturally take precedence 
of scholarships and boxes. Mrs. Hill, for the 
juniors, told of various ways in which the 
children are helping and urged that more be 
done to interest them. Miss Shepley, in a 
short paper, told how successfully the Rhode 
Island women were interesting their friends 
and churches by a visiting committee, which 
in a short time reports new auxiliaries and 
increased receipts. 

The last address of the morning was a stir- 
ring appeal by Miss Mary C. Collins of South 
Dakota for the American Indian. The great 
need is not missionaries to carry the gospel or 
open hearts to receive it, but funds to send 
and sustain it. The Indians are begging for 
teachers, and they are not only being refused 
but schools are being closed, scholars sent 
back to the wigwam and teachers recalled. 

Mrs. Kellogg opened the afternoon session 
with a Bible reading prepared by Mrs. C. L. 
Goodell. Rev. E. M. Noyes spoke upon the 
vast undeveloped resources of our country 
and the different nationalities that are coming 
daily to our shores, and urged all Christians 
to face the crisis and realize the motto of the 
Home Missionary Society, ‘‘ Save America to 
save the world.’”’ Rev. Paul Van Dyke added 
a few words impressing the value of self-sacri- 
fice. Shall we not sacrifice a little bric-a-brac 
and substitute this noble cause? 

Two charming solos by Mrs. Kingsley, and 
Mrs. Merrill E. Gates’s hymn, The Good Shep- 
herd, added to the pleasure of the meeting. 
Mrs. Kellogg invited all to be present at the 
annual meeting in Boston the last Wednes- 
day in October, and to bring a self-denial 
offering, if possible, in gold. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
FASTS AND THANKSGIVINGS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. 

It is surprising that this subject has not 
been exhanstively studied and discussed be- 
fore. But it is gratifying that it has been 
left for treatment by one so competent and 
zealous as the author of this book, Rev. 
W. D. Love, Ph. D., of Hartford. His vol- 
ume is a fine example of scientific historical 
research and composition. It is worthy 
of the subject and an honor to him. Itis 
a fresh and an unusually noteworthy illus- 
tration of the successful work which many 
Congregational ministers accomplish in lines 
of effort outside of, even if akin to, those of 
ordinary parish service. 

Dr. Love has written primarily a history. 
Beginning with the holy seasons of the An- 
glo-Saxon church he traces the development 
of fasts and thanksgiving days down to the 
American colonial period and thence in this 
country to the present time. He has stud- 
ied his materials conscientiously and has 
made more comprehensive and rewarding 
researches than any one else. He gives a 
clear, consistent and most instructive ac- 
count of what, in many important partic- 
ulars, have been characteristic New Eng- 
land and American institutions. He has 
written pictorially too. His pages are 
graphic and entertaining and not for special 
students of ecclesiastical history only but 
for people in general, 

It is worth noting that Dr. Love does not 
indorse the conclusions of those who re- 
gard the Pilgrims as chiefly indebted to the 
Dutch for their institutions. Upon this 
point he justly remarks: 

Some historians would no doubt come at 

once to the conclusion that the Pilgrims about 
to depart here showed their indebtedness to 
the Hollanders among whom they had found 
an abiding place for nearly twelve years; but 
it seems to us an unwarranted inference from 
a mere coincidence in the outward form. The 
farewell feass of the Pilgrims, hallowed by 
prayer and psalm-singing, was a very differ- 
ent thing in itself from the convivial gather- 
ings of the Dutch... . The Separatists had 
already demonstrated their right to be termed 
independent, and they are the last against 
whom a charge of imitating others should be 
brought. 
We also are glad to read his approval of 
the abolition last year of the regular annual 
fast day in Massachusetts. This was a wise 
action and henceforth when there is evident 
occasion for such a day of public humilia- 
tion and prayer it will be far more likely to 
be observed becomingly. 

He has increased the interest and value 
of his work very much by appending a list 
of works containing information, as well as 
a carefully prepared calendar and a rich 
and exceedingly valuable bibliography of 
the literature relating to his subject. The 
difficulty of compiling it has been overcome 
successfully and he has earned the grati- 
tude of all other scholars, This portion of 
his work includes an account of certain 
alleged facts in regard to the Pilgrims 
which have lately come to light in the 
shape of marginal notes in an ancient copy 
of the Bible—a Breeches Bible of 1588— 
which is claimed to have been the family 
Bible of the Pilgrim, William White. These 
notes throw doubt upon a number of facts 
in Pilgrim history, hitherto supposed to be 
settled, and Dr. Love cites them as prob- 
ably warranting the conclusion that the Pil- 
grims observed a day of thanksgiving, the 
first of its sort in New England, on Dee. 20, 
1620, just before disembarking at Plymouth. 
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We cannot take room here to discuss 
them but, after some study, we are not able 
to regard them as sufficiently trustworthy 
to be accepted as authoritative or as war- 
ranting his conclusion as to the special 
observance on Dec, 20. He takes his own 
ground in regard to them only tentatively, 
but seems to give them more weight than 
they probably deserve. His judgment is 
entitled to much respect and it certainly 
will have force for all who attempt to de- 
termine the truth. But at present we are 
unable to agree with him in regard to 
their probability. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.00. ] 

RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. R. G. Balfour, in Central Truths and 
Side Issues [Charles Scribner’s Sons, Im- 
ported. $1.40], offers three papers on the 
Incarnation and the Atonement and three 
on the Doctrine of Baptisms and of Laying 
on of Hands, the Sinai Covenant and the 
Resurrection, the last three being regarded 
as subordinate to the first three in im- 
portance. They are thoughtful and some- 
what stimulating theological discussions, 
a little out of the ordinary lines without 
being startlingly novel, and having through- 
out the value which all penetrating and 
candid theological discussion possesses. We 
do not altogether accept Mr. Balfour’s con- 
clusions, but we have greatly enjoyed his 
book, and regard it as specially excellent 
because of the rare clearness with which its 
own positions, as well as those from which 
it differs, are set forth. 

The National Reform Movement appears 
to be that which aims to secure the intro 
duction of the divine name into the Ameri- 
can constitution, as well as a number of 
other religio-political objects. One of its 
adherents, Rev. J. M. Foster, is the author 
of Christ the King [James H. Earle. $1.50]. 
This volume contains a preface which is an 
attempt to refute a magazine article and 
an introduction which sets forth the his- 
tory of the movement. As for the book 
itself, there is much in it which all Chris- 
tians and all good citizens will cordially 
approve. There also‘is much which may 
be termed injudicious and needless. The 
movement referred to seems to aim at minor 
ends, leaving more important ones out of 
view, which is a mistake, however valuable 
the lesser objects may be in themselves. 
We do not indorse the spirit of the book 
toward the Roman Catholics. It is most 
improbable that ‘there is the clearest doc- 
umentary evidence at Washington that the 
red hand of the Tiber was what struck 
Lincoln.”’ If the author has any evidence 
that the Jesuits assassinated President Lin- 
coln, he ought to make it public. If he has 
none but hearsay, he should refrain from 
alluding to it. There is not the slightest 
likelihood that any trustworthy evidence to 
this effect is, or ever was, in existence; and 
such a charge does more to alienate public 
sentiment from the cause which the author 
holds dear than from those against whom 
he makes it. 

The author of As Others Saw Him [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin& Co. $1.25] is unnamed. The 
book itself purports to be a narrative by 
one of the Jewish Sanhedrim which voted 
for the condemnation of Jesus to death. 
He represents himself as writing out his 
recollections twenty or more years after- 
ward for the benefit of a friend, and he 
gives a statement of the impression made 
by our Lord’s earthly life upon the official 
classes in Jerusalem. Undoubtedly the pic- 
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ture here drawn resembles in some impor- 
tant features the reality. It adds nothing 
to our information, but it is interesting and, 
in its way, impressive.——The author of 
God’s Light as It Came to Me [Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00] offers the little book in 
the hope of enlightening and comforting 
others, and this purpose deserves apprecia- 
tion. There may be those to whom the 
book will come acceptably and helpfully. 
We regard it, however, as too vague and 
mystical, too sentimentally religious in spite 
of many practical passages and suggestions, 
too dreamy and poetical to gain a very 
strong hold on the ordinary man or woman. 
——Rev. R. B. Moore has written a book 
called The Mode of Christian Baptism 
[William F. Fell & Co, 75 cents], It isan 
elaborate study of the subject, and is writ- 
ten in a good spirit. It denies the truth of 
the theory of the Immersionists and ad- 
vocates sprinkling as best in accord with 
the New Testament teachings.——Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a dainty 
little edition of The Psalter [$1 25], together 
with a concordance, which our Episcopal 
readers will appreciate.——Rev. I. S. Dodd 
has written a simple and unpretending, but 
exceedingly thoughtful and inspiring, little 
book on the social aspect of the Lord’s 
Supper. It is entitled A Lesson from the 
Upper Room [A. D. F. Randolph & Co}. 
It blends the devotional and the practical 
judiciously, and is written with a noticeable 
charm of style. 
STORIES, 


The Daughters of the Revolution and Their 
Times [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $150] isa 
historical romance by the Hon. C, C. Coffin. 
The author has made considerable study of 
the Revolutionary period, and deserves 
credit for having reproduced with much 
success what evidently was the intellectual, 
social and political atmosphere of that 
period. He does not offer his book, if we 
understand him aright, as literal history— 
that is, it must not be depended upon in 
respect to facts. He takes the liberty, very 
properly allowed to a novelist, of introduc- 
ing persons and circumstances for the pur- 
pose of intensifying the impressions which 
he desires to make. But in the general 
sense of reproducing faithfully the spirit 
of the people and the times, his pages are 
accurate and full of diversified interest. 
The young people will prize the book 
highly. 

The society of the smaller Spanish cities 
probably is almost as unknown to most 
English readers as if it were that of the 
moon. One hardly can assert, therefore, 
that any portrayal of it is either accurate 
or unfaithful. But such a book as The 
Grandee [George Gottsberger Peck. $1.00], 
translated from the Spanish of A. P. Valdes, 
gives much internal evidence of being life- 
like. It is a gloomy and at times a repul- 
sive story. Portions of it are horrible and 
almost incredible. But it is a striking pic- 
ture of the provincial life; and the author 
contends that such cruelty as is here de- 
picted is not unknown. We cannot recom- 
mend the book for general reading, for the 
tone of it is unwholesome as well as pain- 
ful, although the picture of loose morals is 
not likely to attract anybody. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s The Body- Snatcher | Mer- 
riam Co, 40 cents] is ghastly and ghoulish, 
but it does portray with great distinctness 
the recklessness of those who formerly 
supplied medical students in Edinburgh 
with subjects for dissection That the nar- 
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rative is creditable from a literary point of 
view and is associated with Mr. Stevenson’s 
riame is not enough, however, to warrant 
us in recommending so repulsive a story. 

The author of A Daughter of the Soil 
{Harper & Brothers. $1.25] is M. E. Fran- 
cis. It is a story of English life, chiefly 
among the yeomanry. There is some strong 
character drawing in its pages, and a great 
deal of vivid and picturesque description. 
It is not a novel which will make a great 
stir, and yet it is more than ordinarily 
worth reading. Messrs, Roberts Brothers 
have brought out A Quaint Spinster [60 
cents], by Frances E, Russell. We should 
think it might be in some respects a tran- 
script from real life. It is short and leaves 
a sense of incompleteness upon the reader’s 
mind, but it is quite vivid in the distinct- 
ness of its agreeable pictures. 

Another English novel is Transition [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $125], by the author of A 
Superfiuous Woman. She describes the ef- 
fect of practical work as a teacher upon the 
fanciful aspirations of a young English girl 
who is a college graduate with honors; and 
she discusses at the same time certain so- 
cialistic and anarchistic phases of English 
society. It is a well-concéived and well- 
written story, wholesome in spirit and tell- 
ing in its impressions. It is much above 
the average in merit. In The Mystery of 
Cloomber [R. F. Fenno & Co. $100] Dr. 
A. Conan Doyle has followed a little in the 
trail of Wilkie Collins’s Moonstone. The 
one book would inevitably suggest the other 
to him who knows both. The present 
work is short and exciting, sufficiently en- 
tertaining, but by no means an example of 
the autbor’s best powers. 

Gee's Trap, or The Lambs and Field St. 
(Cong. S.S. & Pub. Soc. $1 25] is written 
to show the two extremes of our social life, 
in their opinions, conditions and relations 
to each other. The willful misunderstand- 
ing of every act of the rich by the poor, and 
their class bitterness against the former, is 
made very plain. Two young girls, one in 
each stratum of this society, are brought in 
contact, and the interaction of their lives 
brings about great results, the rich Lambs 
being made to understand the misery of 
Field Street and nobly doing their part in 
its regeneration. One more book to help 
develop brotherly sympathy and kindness. 

A volume of entertaining short stories is 
Mr. W. H.Shelton’s A Man Without a Mem- 
ory and Other Stories [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00]. Some of them are war 
stories; all of them are fresh, vigorous and 
thoroughly readable. Some of them, if not 
all, have been printed before.——Mr. An- 
thony Hope’s latest book is a collection of 
short stories entitled Sport Royal and Other 
Stories [Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents]. He 
has allowed his imagination large liberty, 
and has used his pen to good purpose in 
picturing the queer fancies of his mind. 
The book is far below the level of his last 
work, yet in its way is amusing and worth 
attention. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison is one of the newer 
English writers of eminence, and bids fair 
to equal the best of them. An American 
edition is out of his Tales of Mean Streets 
[Roberts Brothers. $1.00], the contents of 
which have appeared in one or another Eng- 
lish publication and have made a somewhat 
unusual impression. Mr. Morrison’s pur- 
suits have happened to familiarize him with 
the East End of London, which certainly 
abounds in mean streets, and he bas availed 
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himself with remarkable perceptiveness and 
skill of the opportunities which they afford 
for photographic description. His sketches 
are at once realistic and touching, and an 
evident sympathy with needy, suffering hu- 
manity pervades them all. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

For some time the name of Isabel F. 
Hapgood has been associated in this region 
with the work of translation from the Rus- 
sian. We have seen some of the notes of 
her Russian experiences in this or that 
publication already. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. now have issued a volume of 
them entitled Russian Rambles [$1.50]. We 
know of no other book on the subject which 
evidently describes the actual Russia and 
Russian life so well as this. Speaking Rus- 
sian fluently and remaining for two years 
in the country, the author has been able 
not only to see much more than the ordi- 
nary tourist can possibly see, but has learned 
to see everything far more truly from the 
Russian point of view. Without in the 
least sacrificing her Americanism, she has 
entered intelligently into the native under- 
standing and appreciation of things Rus- 
sian. It will be a surprise to some people 
to read what she has written about pass- 
ports, her experience with the Russian 
censor and some other kindred topics. 
Either she was greatly privileged or some 
of her predecessors have been much im- 
posed upon. She has chosen the subjects 
of her sketches wisely, narrating only her 
more exceptional or more inherently enter- 
taining experiences. The account of her 
visit to Count Tolstei, which we have seen 
before in the Atlantic, we believe, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting feature of the book. 

Mr. Chester Holcombe was for many years 
connected with the United States legation 
at Peking. He has stated his opinions and 
impressions of the almond-eyed people ina 
volume entitled The Real Chinaman [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $200], which is exceedingly 
interesting reading. It discusses the gov- 
ernment, language, religions, superstitions, 
literature, etiquette, trade, domestic life, 
etc., of the Chinese, and even has a chapter 
on their queues. In general, Mr. Holcombe’s 
judgments coincide with those of other ex- 
perienced students of the same subject, such 
as Rev. A. H. Smith, D. D., the well known 
missionary of the American Board; and 
from such books as this it is possible to 
learn as much about Chinese character and 
life as any foreigner needs to know in order 
to have a generally accurate notion of the 
Chinese people. It appears to be true that 
no amount of study and no length of resi- 
dence among them are sufficient to enable 
an alien to be confident of having mastered 
the peculiarities of the Chinese nature; but 
impressions which are doubtless accurate 
in a large degree are contained in such 
books as this, and they have a real and 
considerable value. The publishers have 
issued the book in a handsome form and 
with many excellent illustrations. 

The Wealth of Labor [Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.00], is by F. L. Palmer. It is a defense 
of and an argument for ajprotective system, 
but it is somewhat novel in its way of ap- 
proaching the subject. It is thoughtful and 
may well be studied by all who are working 
out the problem to which it relates. It is 
not written with sufficient clearness; and 
the author’s fonduess for parentheses, some 
of which include others, is sometimes an- 
noying. If we understand him aright, he 
also makes the common mistake of assum- 
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ing that the only value of an article lies in 
the labor which produced it. It seems to 
be accepted as axiomatic by many writers 
that when a shovel, for example, has been 
made, no notice whatever is to be taken, 
in estimating its value, of the material, the 
wood and the iron which compose it, but 
only of the labor which has been expended 
in procuring and shaping them. But it is 
of no use to talk about the cost of any 
article without remembering the fact that 
materials have to be obtained. Sometimes 
they can be found lying about at hand, but 
this does not happen often enough to es 
tablish the rule. Mr. Palmer has made 
some useful suggestions, and has written 
in a commendable spirit of fairness; and 
his book is well worth study, although it 
hardly will convince all who read it. 

Mr. J. J. Jusserand’s volume, A Literary 
History of the English People [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3 50], covers the period from 
the origins to the renaissance. It is a work 
of superior merit and in more than one way. 
It is a history and a commentary in one. It 
is written with a vividness and grace which 
render it charming. In analytical skill, as 
well as in the proportions of the different 
elements of his theme, it is very successful. 
The style is often pictorial, while also the 
work is that of a thorough and scientific 
scholar. The literature of the successive 
periods and of the different races is out- 
lined effectively, individual authors are por- 
trayed clearly and with a suflicient attention 
to personal details, and their writings are 
analyzed and illustrated picturesquely, yet 
faithfully. We should hardly know where 
e'se to go for a superior treatment of the 
subject considered in these pages. The 
volume must take rank from the outset 
among standard works of its class.—— The 
Life and Times of Frederick Douglass [De- 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co. $2.50], was printed 
about three years ago. The present edition 
appears to be anew one. It contains a very 
full and suggestive sketch of his life, and it 
is autobiographical. One need not agree 
entirely with all of Mr. Douglass's opinions 
upon politics and international affairs in 
order to entertain profound respect for his 
character and public services, or in order to 
enjoy the frank and instructive narrative 
which this book contains, The demand 
for it is likely to continue for a long 
time. No other member of the colored race 
at present is so well known as Mr. Douglass 
was, and perhaps few are likely to attaina 
prominence equal to his in our country’s 
history. 

Tull House Maps and Papers [Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2.50], by residents of that 
famous social settlement in Chicago, con- 
tains a series of papers by Miss Addams and 
others upon such topics as The Sweating 
System, Wage Earning Children, The Chi- 
cago Ghetto, The Cook County Charities, 
Art and Labor, and The Settlement as a 
Factor in the Labor Movement. Useful 
maps are included, and in an appendix is 
an instructive account of the present activi- 
ties of Tull House. The papers which 
compose the volume are examples of ex- 
pert work in investigating and describing 
the needs of the poor as found in a great 
city, and the best methods of meeting them. 
The remarkable success of Hull House asa 
practical and most successful philanthropic 
institution is known everywhere; and this 
volume, which is as interesting as it is in- 
structive, will go far to extend the knowl- 
edge of Hull House and to promote imita- 
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tion of its methods.——Mr. D. Ostrander, 
the author of Social Growth and Stability 
[S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.00], has gathered 
together therein a series of short papers 
upon social questions. They are for the 
most part to be commended for thoughtful 
and practical suggestiveness, but the best 
informed students will not accept all his 
conclusions. 
MORE APRIL MAGAZINES, 

The first paper in The Fortnightly Review 
[$4.50] is a study of the Situation in Egypt, 
by W. T. Marriott. Then Mr. W. B. Duf- 
field writes about the Liberal Party and Its 
Candid Friends, Prof. W. Wallace criti- 
cises Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief; 
there is an instructive paper on Glasgow as 
a Municipality; Mr. E. T. C. Werner ex- 
plains the China Problem and Its Solution. 
The solution appears to include the grad- 
ual withdrawal of foreign missions, among 
other features, and Mr. Werner's views are 
more interesting than likely to be fulfilled. 
A timely paper is The Historical Aspect of 
the Monetary Question, by Hon. Alexander 
Del Mar.——Col. Sir George Clarke leads 
off in the Nineteenth Century [$4.50] with 
a reply to Mr. Laird Clowes on England and 
the Mediterranean. Sir George disapproves 
abandoning the Mediterranean. Mr. Bal- 
four’s Foundations of Belief comes in for 
another notice here, and this time from the 
pen of Dr. James Martineau. Mr. Sidney 
Low thinks that the House of Commons is 
declining and explains why; Mrs, Crackan- 
thorpe considers the subject of Sex as it 
appears in modern literature; Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Banks gives some American Impres- 
sions and Comparisons; Rev. Canon Carter 
asks and answers the question, What Is 
Cburch Authority? and there are several 
other pertinent and vigorous papers. 

As usual, the current number of Popular 
Astronomy [$2.50] is adapted for expert 
scientists. They will appreciate its schol- 
arly excellence and find in it much to enjoy. 
It is a credit to all concerned with it, but 
why it should be called “‘ popular”’ is not 
easy to understand, A paper more popular 
than most which fill it is Mr. Percival Low- 
ell’s on The Oases of Mars.——The material 
in The Preacher's Magazine [$1.50] is of the 
ordinary homiletic and miscellaneously re- 
ligious quality, and its most significant pa- 
per is Rev. John Edwards’s entitled How 
Men Get Their Sermons, and based upon 
the experience of Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of 
London.—Good Words [$2.00] opens with 
a continuation of Rev. S. R. Crockett’s The 
Men of the Moss hags. The balance of its 
material is entertaining and of good quality. 
It is freely illustrated. 

Music [$3.00] presents a portrait of Prof. 
Hermann Scholtz. Among the topics treated 
are The American People in Musical Prog- 
ress, Tristan and Isolde, Music in Mysticiem, 
Johannes Brahms, Is Perfect Intonation 
Practicable? etc. This is a publication of 
a superior sort in its way.——The Strand 
Musical Magazine [$2.25] consists chiefly of 
songs or compositions for the piano, but has 
papers on The Guildhall School of Music in 
London, by Sir Joseph Barnby, an illus- 
trated account of an interview with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan by the Baroness Von Zed 
litz, ete. ———That versatile gentleman, Mr. 
Lorin F, Deland, in the intervals of coach 
ing the Harvard team and other philan- 
thropic and practical activities, finds time 
to edit successfully The Musical Record 
[$1.00], which contains a great deal of 
musical instruction and suggestion in a 
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terse and popular form, It is intended for 
the musical public, we should say, rather 
than for experts, and is well adapted to its 
aim. 

In The Journal of Hygiene and Herald of 
Health [$1.00] Dr. C. W. Lyman speaks ap- 
provingly of the Mesas of Colorado as an 
Outing Ground and for Invalids; Prof. B. W. 
Mitchell, Ph. D., furnishes a thoughtful 
and forcible Defense of Football, and the 
other contents of the number are suitable 
and useful.——The mothers of little chil- 
dren will continue to find Babyhood [$1.00] 
a positive help in the nursery. 

The International Journal of Ethics [$2 50] 
has for contributors Messrs. J. S. McKenzie, 
W. M. Salter, Henry C. Lea and others. 
Their topics are such as these: Self-Asser- 
tion and Self- Denial, Moral Forces in Deal- 
ing with the Labor Question and Philosophi- 
cal Sin, This magazine is one of the more 
profound in subjects and modes of treat- 
ment and appeals to a comparatively small 
constituency, but they will find it worth 
reading.——Christian Literature [$3 00] has 
at least one contribution intended for it— 
The Real Prisoner of Chillon, by Dr. L. W. 
Bacon. Its other contents have been se- 
lected judiciously from different religious 
or other publications, and the magazine is 
practically another religious eclectic. The 
indexes and tables of important books and 
similar information are a valuable feature. 
—The Thinker [$3 00] is much the same 
sort of a publication, but English in respect 
to source and more diversified in contents. 
Its different departments contain material 
appropriate to different kinds of religious 
effort, and it is apparently intended as an 
aid to the sermon maker. 

The Biblical World [$2.00] comes from 
the University of Chicago, and in this num- 
ber the Place of David in Hebrew Literature 
and Life is discussed editorially; there is a 
second paper by Merwin-Marie Snell on 
Modern Theosophy in Its Relation to Hin- 
duism and Buddhism. There also is a de- 
partment of Exploration and Discovery, to- 
gether with other material.—— Biblia [$1.00] 
makes its monthly contribution of facts 
about Oriental research and collateral mat- 
ters, and is worth more than its price. —— 
Lend-a-Hand [$2.00] discusses Irrigation, 
The Tuskegee Negro Conference, Board 
School Children and Their Food, etc., and 
is neatly printed.——The Charities Review 
[Charity Organization Society. New York] 
costs $1.00 and is a practical and well edited 
summary of sociological progress, and is 
quite interesting. The New England 
Kitchen Magazine is not wholly devoted to 
matters, of cookery, but gives them the 
lion’s share of space. Itis a handsome little 
magazine and will find a welcome in many 
households, The same is true of Good 
Housekeeping [$2 00], which discusses much 
the same sort of subjects with a somewhat 
broader range, and is equally adapted to be 
helpful and popular. Romance has passed 
into the hands of new managers, but re- 
tains its agreeable character as a medium 
for the publication of short and spirited 
stories. 








NOTES, 

—— All the Year Round, founded by Charles 
Dickens and carried on by his son Charles, 
is to be united with Household Words. 

—— Mr. F. R. Stockton is writing a story of 
adventure, different from anything yet writ- 
ten by him. Is he following the path reopened 
by Weyman, Doyle and others? 

—— The copy of the first edition of Poe’s 
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Tamerlane which sold in 1892 for $1,850 now 
is to be sold again with rare first editions 
from the library of G. T. Maxwell, Esq., of 
New York. 


—— The new librarian of the Boston Public 
Library has set apart a room for boys and 
girls in which without any special delay or 
trouble they can look over the juvenile books 
and magazines which are placed there ex- 
pressly for them. 


—— Only two copies of the minutes of the 
London Company, 1619-24, so prominently 
conneeted with our early colonial history, are 
knowu to be in existence, says the Critic. 
One is in the Congressional Library and the 
other in the possession of the Virginia Histor- 
ical Society. This society proposes to pub- 
lish a reprint of them if sufficient subscribers 
can be found. 


— The proposed American Historical Re- 
view is to be a quarterly. Professors G. B. 
Adams of Yale, Sloane of Princeton, Stephens 
of Cornell, McMaster of the University of 
Pennsylvania, together with a representative 
of the University of Chicago, and Hart of 
Harvard are to be the editorial board, which 
will select a managing editor. There is room 
for such a publication and it ought to be well 
sustained. The first number is expected to 
appear early in the autumn. 


— Dean Hole did not find his lecturing 
trip in the United States anything like so 
much of a success financially as he antici- 
pated. He has been criticised adversely for 
delivering lectures which were already in 
print in his book. He was not at fault in this 
respect because it was distinctly made public 
that some of his chapters were to be used as 
lectures. But the previous publication natu- 
rally lessened his audiences and some of the 
lectures did not prove attractive. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 

CICER@’S DB ORATORE: EBOOK 1. Edited by Prof. 
W.B. Owen, Ph.D. pp. 195. $1.00. 

BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH TRE COL- 
ONIES. Edited by L. Du Pont Syle. pp. 115. 35 
cents. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A SOULLESS SINGER. by Mary C.Lee. pp. 272. $1.25. 
Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 

Jim OF HELLAS and THE TROUBLING OF BETHESDA 
Poo.L. By Laura E. Richards. pp.72 50 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

Tom CRINGLE’s LOG. By Michael Scott. pp. 569. 

1.25 


ASTHETIC PRINCIPLES. By H.R. Marshall. pp. 201. 


$1.25. 

Tur TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: King Richard II; and 
King Henry 1V., Parts l.and Il. pp. 140, 163 and 
178. Each 45 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

Loros-TIME IN JAPAN. By H. T. Finck. pp. 337. 
$1.75. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Prof. J. Anthony Froude. pp. 228. $1.75. 

THE MAKING OF THE NATION. By President F. A. 
Walker, Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 314. $1.25. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

Ciyic CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. William Prall, Ph.D. 
pp. 209. $1.00. 

THE BREATH OF Gop. By Rev. Frank Hallam. pp. 
103. 75 cents. 

LASSIE. By Mrs. George A. Paull. pp. 102. 50cents. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York. 
WEALTH AND WASTE. By A. A. Hopkins, Ph.D. 

pp. 274. $1.00. 

RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By Rev. J. F. Kitto 
and Others. pp. 168. $1.00. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
ACTUAL AFRICA. By Frank Vincent. pp. 41. $5.00, 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

THE WORLD AS THE SUBJECT OF REDEMPTION. 

Ky Canon W. H. Freemantle. pp. 400. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 

Sr. BASIL: LETTERS AND SELECT WORKS. pp. 363. 
$4.00. 

Flood & Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 

TRE NEW ERA OF SonG. Byl.V. Flagler. pp.192. 
35 cents. 

PAPER COVERS. 
New London (Ct.) County Historical Society. 

RECORDS AND Parens. By J. L. Chew and Others. 
pp. 110. 

Maynard, Merrill& Co. New York 

HAYNE’S SPEECH. With Notes by Prof.J. M. Gar- 
nett. pp.76 12 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

CAPTAIN CLOSE AND SERGEANT CKORSUS. By 
Charies King, U.S.A. pp. 245. 30 cents. 

Merrill & Baker. New York 
A QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Hon. A. W. Tourjce. 


MAGAZINES. 

April, BosTONIAN.— QUARTERLY JoOUKNAL OF 
ScONOMICS.— WINDSOR. CATROLIC UNIVERSITY 
BULLETIN — BOOKMAN.— HARTFORD Se MINARY 


REcorRD —Monrst. 
May. FRANK LESLIR’s.—PALL MALL. 
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Two Honored Laymen. 


COOL. FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS. 


The name of Fairbanks has become a syno- 
nym in St. Johnsbury, Vt., for the highest 
type of business integrity and Christian man- 
hood, and universal sorrow prevails at the 
death, April 24, of Colonel Fairbanks, at the 
age of sixty-six years and nine months. He 
was born in St. Johnsbury, attended the com- 
mon schools there, and later its academy, 
after studying for a while at Peacham and 
Derry, and at seventeen entered the scale 
works of E. T. Fairbanks & Co. Ten years 
later he was admitted to partnership, and 
when the company was reorganized in 1876 
he became vice-president, and at the death of 
his brother Horaee in 1888 president, an office 
which he held through life. By his sagacity 
and inventive genius he helped develop the 
most extensive scale business in the world, 
whose letter balances are in use in nearly 
every post office in the United States. 

Colonel Fairbanks received his title from 
service on the staff of Governor Hall in 1858, 





and he occupied a similar position when his 
father, Erastus, was governor for the second 
time in 1860, when, also, the son equipped the 
first five regiments from Vermont for the 
Civil War. He represented the town in the 
legislature for two terms, being once speaker 
of the House, and for twenty years was a 
member of the Republican state committee. 
He held numerous other responsible positions, 
being president of the First National Bank in 
St. Johnsbury, president of the Vermont In- 
ternational Telegraph Co., a director in the 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain R. R., a 
trustee of Northfield Seminary, of Rollins 
College at Winter Park, Fla., and of Hartford 
Seminary and was actively interested in sev- 
eral other important corporations. He wasa 
stanch supporter of educational movements 
and received an honorary degree of M. A. from 
Dartmouth in 1877. One of the noblest monu- 
ments of his interest in education is the Fair- 
banks Museum of Natural Science in his na- 
tive town, the corner stone of which was laid 
July 4, 1890. Itis a magnificent structure and 
the plant is generously endowed. 

Deeply as his loss will be felt in the busi- 
ness world, it is chiefly in religious circles that 
Colonel Fairbanks will be missed. He had 
been a deacon in the North Church for ten 
years, superintendent of its Sunday school 
since 1861, was a corporate member of the 
American Board and for many years on the 
International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee. In his family relations he was richly 
blessed. He married the only daughter of 
Rey. S. G. Clapp, the first pastor of the South 
Church, who died only last February, after a 
lingering illness, The shock of this sorrow, 
followed by a long attack of the grippe, un- 
dermined his own health, and developed, 
finally, embolism in one foot which proved 
fatal. Two of their four children, Mrs. Mary 


F. Herrick of Springfield and Ellen H. Fair- 
banks, survive their parents. 

Of the nine children of Governor Erastus 
Fairbanks only three are now living, viz.: 
Charles, who resides in Nice, France, Mrs. 
C. M. Stone of St. Johnsbury and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodell of Boston. Long will the name of 
father and sons be held in honored memory 
throughout New England. 





MR. HAMILTON ANDREWS HILL. 


From the narrowing circle of laymen who 
have been prominently identified for many 
years with Boston Congregationalism has 
been removed by death last Saturday one 
who, as clerk of the Old South Church, as an 
honored officer and early member of the Con- 
gregational Club and as a chronicler of de- 
nominational affairs, has been an efficient 
force in a broad field of activity. Nor were 
his labors and influence confined to the 
strictly religious sphere, but as a member 
for four sessions of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, as chairman of important 
committees and commissions, as secretary of 
both the local and national boards of trade, as 
a member of the Bostonian, the Massachu- 
setts Historical, the New England Historic 
Genealogical, the American Philosophical and 
the American Antiquarian Societies, he not 
only found opportunity for the display of his 
versatile talents, but helped forward impor- 
tant action. He was a diligent scholar, thor- 
oughly independent in his judgments, an ar- 
dent champion of the Congregational idea, 
deeply interested in philanthropic and reform 
movements and a delightful companion in all 
social relations. His religious spirit was de- 
vout and earnest. 

Born in England April 14, 1827, Mr. Hill 
came to this country when thirteen years of 
age, bis father at that time becoming treasurer 
of Oberlin College. The son four years later 
began his business career in Boston, since 
which time he has resided here, though fre- 
quent trips over the Atlantic, which he crossed 
twenty-one times, have kept him in friendly 
touch with the Nonconformist leaders and 
movements in England, whose progress he 
watched with vigilant eye. His hospitable 
Boston home has been open to friends from 
far and near. A good portion of the later 
years of his life was given to literary pur- 
suits, one monument of which is the admira- 
ble history of the Old South Church, a vol- 
ume which the late Dr. Dexter, who found 
in Mr. Hill a congenial companion, com- 
mended highly when reviewing it for this 
paper. 

Mr. Hill’s health has not been sturdy for 
some little time, but up to within a week he 
has been so familiar a figure at church and on 
the streets that his death, resulting from angina 
pectoris, came as a shock to most of his friends. 
Mr. Hill was first married to a daughter of 
the late Samuel H. Walley of this city. The 
present Mrs. Hillis a daughter of Charles Car- 
ruth, and her daughter and son survive their 
father. The funeral took place in the Old 
South Church, Tuesday, of this week, Dr. 
G. A. Gordon conducting the services. 


oo 


I rejoice to acknowledge that the substance 
of some great truths is received by many who 
find insuperable difficulties in the traditional 
definitions of them. If you love and obey and 
trust and worship the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
divine person, if you shrink from sin lest you 
should “ grieve”? the Holy Spirit, if his care 
for you and his patience with you fill your 
heart with courage and gratitude, and if you 
believe, at the same time, that the Son and 
the Spirit are one with the Eternal Father, 
your life is rooted in the facts which the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is intended to express, 
although you may be unable to accept the 
Trinitarian creed.—Rev. R. W. Dale, D. D. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, May 6, 
at 10 A.M. Address by Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D. 
Subject: Experience on the Pacific Coast. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atll a.m. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturc ays, $ 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH OF THE W.B. M., 
Bedford, May 2. 

HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
May 7,10 A.M. 
ge raren CENTRAT CONFERENCE, Auburn, Mass., 

ay li. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May 14, 10 A. M. 

Essex SouTH CONFERENCE, North Church, Lynn, 
May &. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of Bangor Fpecieg- 
ical Seminary, May 13, 14,15. Ou Tuesday evening ad- 
dresses by Prof. H. L. Chapman, D. D.,of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and Rev. E. P. Parker, D., of Hartford, Ct. An- 
nual roccgtion Monday queuing at the residence of 

. ©. J. H. Kopes. Examinations Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Alumni dinner and graduation exercises 
Wednesday. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., Thursday, May 16, at [1 a. mM. 
Sermon 7 moderator, Rev. Samuel A. Mutchmore, 


Approaching State Meetings. 


Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
0, Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 
Indiana, arion, Tuesday, May l4. 
Illinois, Jacksonville, onday, May 20. 


M 
Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
heal Tuesday, May 21. 
Gloversville, f mower ns May 21. 





wa, 
Massachusetts, 
New York, 


South Dakota, Yankton, uesday, May 21. 
Pennsylvania, West Pittston. Tuesday, May 21. 
Idaho, Mountain eames May 22. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 28. 
Michigan, Olivet, Tuesday, June Ll. 


Vermont, Bennington, Tuesday, June Il. 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
8ETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
auua” membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E, Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 
Washington St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 
geen House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
a ee House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIRTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for sulesianery work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to ee 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa!l House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1! A. M., Biblestudy,3P. mM. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and a pes to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, cha lain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read; “I give and bequeath to the Bus- 


ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 


George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Sunday school work in two of the New 
England States should from this time show 
signs of marked growth, if the population in 
those sections responds at all favorably to 
extra and unique methods. 








in 
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Revisions of membership lists would, per- 
haps, not be required so often should our 
churcbes all earry out to the letter the sug- 
gestions from the creed of a Swedish church 
in one of the Middle States. 

The report from the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey churches affirms their continued 
belief in their first statement of Christian 
unity. The attitude of other bodies, however, 
does not seem to promise much toward the 
support of their declaration. 

The young men and boys in a New Jersey 
city are receiving generous attention from 
one church. The solution-of the problem of 
securing a larger attendance at church from 
among the younger ones in the parish seems 
to be found in part, at least, in the Boys’ 
Biigade. 

An Eastern church which has had a recent 
awakening in a very quiet way credits its 
new life in numbers and spirit to the weekly 
appointment in the pastor’s study. It is not 
necessary to state that such inspiration, direct 
from pastor to inquirers, has. aroused new 
consecration in his workers as well. 

Two manufacturing companies in Massa- 
chusetts have recently emphasized their atti- 
tude toward neighboring churches in most 
outspoken ways. That one which is mentioned 
this week certainly merits laudable mention, 
whereas the action of the firm which has been 
formerly discussed at length as the ‘‘ Medfield 
case’? compares most unfavorably in its 
Christian and humane spirit. 

Of special note: 

The use of Arbor Day in several places. 

The home mission work of a Missouri C. E. 
Society in its own city. 

The unusual number of bequests in various 
places in New England. 

A Michigan association’s report of benevo- 
lences—the second best in the State. 


THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 

Representatives of New Englandism in 
Baltimore have now a different reception 
than in 1861, as is evidenced by the hearty 
welcome given by this city of monuments and 
parks to the association of New Jersey, 
April 23, The meeting was of great interest, 
the retiring moderator, Dr. C. H. Richards, 
striking a high note in his address on The 
Service of Song in the Sanctuary that proved 
to be the key to the meeting. He made it 
plain that sacred song is, or should be, spirit- 
ual expression. The message in the music is 
the main thing, therefore singing in public 
worship should be congregational, the ex- 
pression, the heaven-bound message of all the 
people, to effect which it must be strongly 
led, that is, in most cases, led by a chorus 
choir. The lonely reign of four skilled per- 
formers is coming to an end; “there are no 
quartets in heaven.” 

Dr. C. H. Everest preached the annual ser- 
mon, Rev. F. L. Ferguson spoke earnestly of 
the great work done, and the greater work 
that should be done, by the Education Society, 
and Dr. W. A. Duncan overflowed with fact 
and fervor regarding the mission fields of the 
Sunday School Society. Secretary F. P. 
Woodbury, D.D., of the A. M. A. spoke at 
length on the theme, The Burden of the Na- 
tion in the South. A valuable feature of his 
address was the instruction in object lesson in 
the use of the large missionary maps which 
the A. M. A. has prepared for loaning to pas- 
tors. 

Friendly greetings from the Johns Hopkins 
University were extended by Pres. D. C. Gil- 
man, while from Prof. Paul Haupt, an Ortho- 
dox friend of the same institution, was heard 
the account which thorough-going higher 
criticism of the Christian sort gives of the 
Old Testament. The paper, though quite radi- 
cal in its positions, was favorably received, 
and several prominent ministers expressed 
their strengthened conviction that there can 
be no conflict between science and religion. 

Following the higher criticism came the 
lower, Dr. W. H. Ward showing the need of a 
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critical revision of the Hebrew text similar to 
that of the Greek of the New Testament. The 
address of Dr. A. J. F. Behrends on The Phil- 
osophical Equipment of the Preacher was an 
illustration of the power of mind over matter. 
It ran through an hour and a quarter of a 
warm afternoon, and it considered such sub- 
jects as, Do we know? the problem of con- 
science, the problem of free will, etc., yet it 
held the interest of the large audience to the 
end. 

In the concluding session there was a 
thoughtful and practically valuable address 
by Prof. H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins on 
lines of culture supplementary to school 
training in which the church might well lead 
the people—university extension, Chautauqua 
courses and the like—and then a characteris- 
tic, electrifying paper by President J. E. Ran- 
kin on Popular Education and Free Thought. 

A year ago this association adopted certain 
decidedly progressive resolutions regarding 
Christian unity, and sent them out to its sis- 
ter bodies as an overture looking toward the 
reunion of Christendom. The committee ap- 
pointed at that time reported this year that 
several state associations had received the 
overture favorably and approved it, but that 
not a few had adopted resolutions concerning 
it that, reduced to their lowest terms, were, 
‘* Notwithstanding the Association of New 
Jersey, we do not propose to be swallowed by 
the Episcopalians.” Christian unity may be 
a heavenly ideal unattainable by the militant 
church, a star hopelessly inaccessible so long 
as the gravitation of human selfishness lasts, 
but New Jersey Congregationalism has hitched 
its wagon to that star. It follows it this year 
by responding to the proposal of the Christian 
denomination, and appointing a committee for 
fraternal co-operation with the churches of that 
denomination in New Jersey, and adopting an 
overture to the National Council for the ap- 
pointment of a committee for co-operation 
with thes. brethren throughout the country. 

WwW. F.C. 


THE EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTH- 
ERN IDAHO ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting in Spokane, Wn., April 16- 
18, was marked by enthusiasm, brotherly love 
and spirituality. Rev. E. L. Smith was mod- 
erator. Among the subjects were: Congrega- 
tionalists as Pioneers in Eastern Washington, 
by General Missionary T. W. Walters, who 
reviewed the work of the early missionaries, 
especially that of the late Rev. Cushing Eells, 
D. D.; Sunday School Pioneering, ably treated 
by Rev. E. J. Singer; and The Mission of 
Congregationalism in the Northwest, by 
Supt. A. J. Bailey. The general theme of the 
morning of the second day was The Holy 
Spirit and in the afternoon Christian Work 
with reports from the C. H. M.S. and the 
Sunday School Society. Papers on the Y. P. 
S.C. E. as an Evangelistic Force, from a pas- 
tor’s standpoint and from an Endeavorer’s 
standpoint, and on The Sunday School as a 
Converting Power were helpful. In the even- 
ing Rev. L. H. Hallock, D. D., addressed a 
large congregation on The Educational Op- 
portunities of Eastern Washington, followed 
by Rev. F. B. Cherington, D. D., on Religion 
and Education. 

On the following morning the theme was 
Waiting on God, with papers on The Altar 
and the Closet, the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
and How to Deepen the Spiritual Life. A 
rousing missionary meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
cieties, with the subjects How Shall We 
Strengthen the Missionary Spirit in Our 
Churches, and India. The installation of 
Rev. William Davies in the evening over the 
Second Church, where the meetings were 
held, was of great interest. Mr. Davies has 
been the pastor here for nearly five years, 
during which time the membership has grown 
from about twelve to 120. 

Reports from churches and Sunday schools 
were remarkably encouraging, the member- 
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sbip of the former having nearly reached 
2,000, one-third of the number being the in- 
crease of last year. Five new churches were 
received into the association and five church 
buildings were added. Fourteen new Sunday 
schools were organized, making seventy-one 
in the association. Resolutions were passed 
in gratitude for the prosperity of the past year, 
and especially for pecuniary and other aid 
given to Whitman College. J. E. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mass.—Worcester South Conference met in Mill- 
bury, April 24. Six towns report a loss in church 
membership and seven a gain. The benevolences 
last year were $19,125. The topics were: The Mid- 
Week Prayer Meeting—Its Proper Place and How 
to Make It Fulfill Its Mission, and The Young Peo- 
ple’s Relation to the Prayer Meeting. Rev. F. A. 
Balcom preached the sermon. 


Hampden County Conference met in North Wil- 
braham, April 24. The subjects were: Reasons for 
Church Fellowship, The Relations of Large to Small 
Churches, What Can and Should Be Accomplished 
by Fellowship? Mission Work. Rev. L. H. Blake 
preached the sermon. 


Oun10.—The meeting of the Toledo Conference 
was held in Pettisville, April 23, 24. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Henry Coate. Mr. R. M, 
Coate of Chicago Seminary was approbated to 
preach. The reports from the churches showed 
prosperity and additions by confession to nearly 
all. Rev. D. M. Fisk gave an address on Congrega- 
tionalism, followed by a symposium on the Y. P.S. 
C.E. Other papers were read also. 

Medina Conference held an unusually good meet- 
ing, April 24, 25,in Medina, The topics were: The 
Effect of High Pressure Methods on Church Benev- 
olences, Essentials of a Live Missionary Society, 
Relation of Foreign Missions to Other Christian 
Work, The Old Testament and Sociology, Psychol- 
ogy’s Hints for Life, The Family Altar—Is It De- 
clining ? The Relation of Recreation to Work, The 
Kind of Preaching We Like to Hear, and The Kind 
of Hearing We Like to Preach To. In addition to 
the regular sessions a young people’s missionary 
rally was beld on the last evening, with a paper on 
Young People’s Work for Missions, besides other 
addresses. 

Miami Conference held its session, April 23, 24, in 
Cincinnati, with good attendance. The number of 
churches has been increased by two. The women 
gave $500 during the year for the support of their 
missionary in China. Rev. E. E. Scovill’s home 
missionary work in Cincinnati was reported as 
prospering. The papers were on: Revivals, Dr. 
Dale onthe Atonement, Congregationalism in South- 
ern Ohio, Need of a New Central South Conference, 
The Best Plan of Home Missionary Work and 
Church Extension, Expulsion from Churches, 
Church Entertainments, Young Men in the Church, 
and The Relation of Churches and Pastors to Mu- 
nicipal Government. 

ILL.—The Springfield Association met in Beards- 
town, April 23-25. Subjects were: Sunday Schools, 
The Prayer Meeting, Revivals, Value of Little 
Things, C.E.and Missions Inseparable, The @hurch, 
Benevolence, A Boy’s Kights, Municipal Reform, 
The A. M.A., The American Board, The Education 
Society and Mission Work. 

Micu.—The Detroit Association held a meeting in 
Detroit, April 22,23. The home mission apportion- 
ment to this association for the past year was re- 
ported fully raised, nearly all the churches having 
met the sums assigned to them. The topics were: 
The Uses and Abuses of Denominationalism, The 
Essentials of Christianity, On What Lines, if Any, 
Is Christian Unity Coming? Loyalty of Christian 
Endeavor Societies to the Local Church and to the 
Denomination, and Effect of Clubs on Church Life, 


Genesee Association held its meeting in Grand 
Blanc, April 23, 24. Much interest was added be- 
cause of the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion. A historical address was given by Hon. H. 
R. Lovell. Other papers were on: Where Are the 
Nine? Forward Movements, Congregationalism— 
Its Needs and Possibilities, The Church and the 
People, and The Christian Endeavor Society. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. W.A. Metcalf. The 
association voted to raise $900 for home missions 
the coming year. 

Io.—The Denmark Association met April16, Sub- 
jects were: The Best Things of Last Year’s Work, 
Some of the Greatest Evils that Threaten the 
Church, The Sunday School Society, Consecration, 
The Preaching for Today, The Industrial Problem, 
The Institutional Church, The Christian Newspaper 
and the Family, The Political Aspects of Christ’s 
Kingship, The Work of the Spirit in Conversion 
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and in the Formation of Character, The Relation of 
the Church to Temperance Reform, The Sunday 
Evening Service, The Relation of the Church to 
Social Reform, Growth in Grace, How to Secure 
and Promote a Revival, Church Music, and The 
Distinguishing Characteristics of the Congrega- 
tional Churches. The sermon was by Rey. O. W. 
Rogers. 

The Council Bluffs Association met in Tabor, 
April 16. A lecture was given by Dr. John Askin 
on Shakespeare’s Brutus and the sermon was by Rev. 
J.B. Adkins. Mission work received a large share 
of attention. Papers were on Preparation for For- 
eign Missionary Work, Prayer, The Better Training 
Needed for the Ministry, Tabor College and Sunday 
School Work. 

The Dubuque Association met in Masonville, April 
22-24. Rev. J. T Mumford preached the sermon. 
Reports were heard from churches, Sunday schools 
and Endeavor Societies. The woman’s hour was 
one of the best of the meeting and an entire even- 
ing was given to a home missionary rally. The 
topies were: Truths Which the Pulpit Should Em- 
phasize, The Pastor in the Homes, Dangers to En- 
deavor Work, Relation of the Church to the Com- 
munity, The Social Revolution Now in Progress, 
Inspiration and Higher Criticism, Wbat Are You 
Doing with Your Christianity, and The Missionary 
Societies. 

KaNn.—Central Association met in Council Grove, 
April 16-18. The subjects were: Is Dr. Herron Right | 
in Saying, ‘*‘ Unless One Loves His Neighbor Better 
than Himself He Has Not Taken the First Step in | 
Christian Discipleship”? The Church Building So- | 
ciety, The American Board, Fellowship, Our Acad- 
emies, The Christian Denominational College, The 
Origin of the First Christian Newspaper, The | 
A.M.A.and Home Missions. Mrs. E. M. Winslow 
and Rev. Messrs. W. E. Brehm and W. C. Wheeler | 
preached helpful sermons. Mrs. B.M. Winslowand | 
Mr. W. J. Chapman were approbated to preach. 





CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. | 

N. ¥.—The club of —— New York held its 
meeting in Syracuse, April 22, Prof.G. F. Wright, 
D.D., of Oberlin gave an instructive address on | 
The Ice Age in America and Its Bearings on Man’s 
Antiquity. The attendance was good. 

Micsu.—The Eastern Michigan Club gave a pleas- 
ant reception, April 4,to Rev. Messrs. W. L. Knight, 
Thomas Chalmers, C. F. Swift and W. E. Strong, in | 
view of their recent coming to occupy important | 
fields in the State. 

Minn.—The Minnesota Club met in St. Paul, April 
22. The topic was Directions in Which Christianity | 
Is Making Progress. Pres. Cyrus Northrop of the 
State University expressed the thought that in some 
lines advance is apparent but in others it is ques- 
tionable, and urged more widespread information 
about missions. Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D., believed 
that scientific understanding of the conditions of 
society and solution of practical problems is ad- 
vanced, and Rev. G. D. Black suggested that we are 
comprebending as never before the unity of the 
human race. 


ORE.—The club of Oregon held a meeting April 2 
in Portland. The principal address was by Hon. T. 
N. Strong, chairman of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, on Municipal Rottenness in Portland and Its 
Cure. He was followed briefly by Dr. G. R. Wallace 
and Rey. C. H. Curtis, the remarks of all emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of forming a non-partisan munici- 
pal league, the preliminary steps towards which are 
being taken. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
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That Tired Feeling 


Is a certain indication of impure and im 
poverished blood. If your blood could 
always be rich and pure, full of the 
red corpuscles upon which its vitality 
depends, you would never be weak or 

Nervous! Boils, pimples, scrofula, salt rheum, 
would never trouble you. But our mode 
of living, shut in all winter in poorly 
ventilated homes and shops, depletes the 
blood and there is loss of appetite and 
weakness. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
standard remedy for this condition, It 
purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood, 
overcomes that tired feeling, 
nerves and gives perfect health. 

‘‘Our daughter, Blanche, when four years of 
age had a humor break out on her hands 
and face, which our physician pronounced 
eczema. If the cold air reached her face 
or hands they would swell up, look almost 
purple, and headed blisters would form 


builds up the | 
Read this: | 





and break, discharging a watery fluid, and | 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


N. B. 


The burning and itching would drive her 
nearly wild. Unless we incased her little 
hands she would tear patches of skin from 
her face and hands. We tried many 
doctors and many remedies and at last 
gave the case up as hopeless. But our 
daughter Cora tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
to cure a scrofulous lump near the left 
breast which caused ber much pain, and 
after taking 4 bottles it disappeared. 
Blanche, who is now eleven, had spent 
seven years of suffering, so I concluded to 
give ber Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She took 5 
bottles and her face is smooth and soft as 
a baby’s, the color of a rose petal. Her 
hands are soft and white, where four 
months ago they were blue and red and 
calloused nearly like leather. I cannot 
express my gratitude by pen or mouth. 
It seems a miracle and our friends are 
surprised.’””’ Mrs. Anna L. CrarK, 401 
E. 4th St., Duluth, Minn. 


Be sure to get Ilood’s and only [Hood’s, 








sure accompaniment of a lack of comfort. 


comfortable leather office chair at once? 


For Business Men. 


You have heard of the old lady who kept 


house on a table, two chairs, a tea store chromo 
and her prudence. 
today is: ‘‘On what do you run your business? ’’ 
Some business may no doubt be run on the 
heaviest velvet carpet and 90 days’ time. 
are others which run on wind. 
trying to run your business wisely, you can’t do 
better than run it on one of our leather-cushioned office chairs. 
You will find that it keeps you in excellent temper and spirits. 
customers with an easy, rested look, and without that air of depression which is a 


The question we want to ask 


There 
But if you are 


You meet your 


Seriously, is there any one chair of all those you have bought for your home that 
you use one-half or one quarter as much as you do your own office chair? 
you spend almost one third of the twenty-four hours! 


In it 
Then why not have a new and 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 








Massachusetts. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT.—First. The pastor, Rev. D. N. 
Beach, is giving a course of Sunday evening ad- 


dresses on social questions, among the subjects | 


being: The Position of Capital and of Labor, Can 
They Capitulate? Will Christ Capitulate? Fore- 
gleams of a New Social Order. 

HypDE PARK.—First. All bills are reported paid 
for last year, and a comfortable balance is left. 
The pastor, Dr. A. W. Archibald, has been voted an 
extended vacation of eight weeks, during which he 
and his wife will take a trip to Europe. 

NORFOLK.—The society of the church is to receive 
as a bequest from the late Josiah Ware $500. 

WoBURN.—First. Rev. Daniel March, D.D, fin- 
ished fifty years service in the ministry, April 25, 
and preached a memorial sermon last Sunday, 
which was full of interesting narration of his long 
experience. 

MARLBORO.—Union. Fourteen persons were re- 
ceived on confession recently, making forty-three 
additions during a little more than a year. This is 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
eoables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
| of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Speetalty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 

request so to do. 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited, 
| Ostermoor & C0., 'Newvoramy. 












New York, N.Y. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Washington dispatches note two very good 
indications of the trend of business. The 
national bank circulation and the sales of 
postage stamps are increasing rapidly. The 
national bank circulation gained between 
twoand three millions in March and will 
probably show an April gain of close to four 
millions. In this expansion we have an index 
not only of what is being accomplished, but of 
what keen local bankers think of the outlook 
in many different sections. That the sales of 
postage stamps during the quarter ending 
March 31 should have exceeded these for 
any previous quarter in the record of the 
government is a matter of some surprise. It 
has been ascertained that these sales fluctuate 
closely with the changes in the volume of 
business. 

Increased activity in all lines is indicated by 
the fact that bank clearings continue to make 
better gains, week after week, compared with 
the corresponding weeks a year ago. Buoy- 
ancy in commodity markets is even more 
pronounced, with wheat making some ex- 
ceptional advances, a fact to cause great en- 
couragement. But all the commodity mar- 
kets are strong and buoyancy is extending. 
Leather holds its great rise and higher prices 
are predicted. Cotton maintains its advatice 
and the cotton mills are busier than for a long 
time. Consumption of wheat is larger as the 
price goes higher. Iron, copper and lead are 
firm or higher, showing that the metal trades 
are enjoying the improvement which is so 
marked in other lines. 

Bradstreet’s estimate that the wages of 
75,000 people have been advanced within the 
past few weeks discloses the magnitude of 
this improvement at a most desirable point. 
With the farmer obtaining a better price for 
his wheat, cotton and live stock and the me- 
chanic more generally employed and at better 
wages, we have the basis of an all-round pros- 
perity. The purcbasing power of the masses 
is recovered and activity in all lines will fol- 
low. It may be too early to jump at con- 
clusions, but as the season advances and the 
many favorable signs multiply and gain force, 
it is impossible not to believe that next fall 
will witness an activity equal to anything 
in the past and profits commensurate to the 
activity. 


—_— 

We are requested to state that Mr. Ezekiel 
Tamanosian, who is asking for money for the 
support of a school in Antioch, Turkey, is in 
no wise connected with the American Board, 
and that his papers are not indorsed by that 
society. 





RECALLED STORMY TiMES.—‘ Well that looks 
natura),”’ said the old soldier, looking at a can of 
condensed milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
‘*1t’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 


A LAbY writes us she would not be without 
Minard’s Liniment if it cost $20 a bottle; for in 
case of diphtheria, croup and asthma, when the 
patient is almost dead for want of breath, it in- 
stantly relieves. 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest ; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trist Co, ‘nencc. man- 


Please menuon 7.e conyregationalist. 
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A sLicaT cold, if neglected, often attacks the 
lungs. ‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate and effectual relief. 


Wuat Mr. Edward Atkinson terms progressive 
reduction in industrial products is well exemplified 
in the china and glass makers’ art. The patent 
fuel saving kilns and other labor saving inventions 
have largely reduced the cost. Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, seven floors, are an object lesson, and 
thousands almost daily visit their establishment in 
Boston, 


A Business MAN’sS COMFORT.—How many business 
men stop to realize that in one single office chair 
before their desk they spend fully a third of the 
twenty-four hours in every day? And this chair is 
usually an uncomfortable old fashioned back num- 
ber of the furniture family. In another column of 
this issue the Paine Furniture Co. present some new 
styles of their leather-cushioned office chairs, which 
are the acme of comfort and elegance. There is no 
man in this city conducting a business, however 
small, who cannot well afford one of these restful 
and luxurious office chairs for his own private use. 





You’veE no idea how nicely Hood's Sarsaparilia hits 
the needs of the people who feel all tired out or run 
down from any cause. It seems to oil up the whole 
mechanism of the body so that all moves smoothly and 
work becomes delight. If you are weak, tired and 
nervous, Hood's Sarsaparilla is just what you need, 
Try it. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 








When traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 
— CARRY — 


Travelers’ Cheques 


OF THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


No Identification Required. 





More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Cir- 
cular Notes, and Malf the Cost 

Available at over 20,000 Places in parege, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, Cuba, 
India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, and else- 
where, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, 850, ®100 and 
ROO each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Farther Particulars can be obtained 
from any Agent of the American Express 
Company, also at the Principal Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


9% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on:y. 12 years experience in business. 
send for formal applications, list of references and map 








| sc owing location of lands. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
103 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
ANNUITY BONDS Sixi.2. SesuRpey 
ABSOLU e. They 


°o TE. Banishing care, they prolong li 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are poyable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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INot a Patent Medicine 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ,,.....; 
'yspepsia. 
Mental .. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
on ic (A Phosphorized 
I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but roo dos.s i each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, 
directions, testimonials, etc., te y 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Depression 





Formula on Every Bottle. 


‘Don’t Fail to Visit 
Mechanics’ Building, 


HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, 
DURING THE COURSE OF THE 


AMERICAN 


PHARMACY 
FAIR. 


From Mav 1 to May 25, 1895. 


GREAT AND NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS. 
Grand Concerts Daily by 


REEVES’ AMERICAN BAND 
OF 40 PIECES, 


SALEM CADET BAND 
OF 40 PIECES, 


FADETTE WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 


MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 


Daily lectures, with practical demonstrations, on 
Popular Science, Home Nursing, Scientific Cooking, 
Hygienic Dress, Veterinary Work and Bicycling, by 
experts of National Reputation. 


UNIQUE—INSTRUCTIVE—ENTERTAINING. 


FREE SAMPLES FOR THE MILLION. 












ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
he: 





% s y % : 


- The Sania Napkin—the modern -@ 
“4 convenience of health, comfort, >": 
.< economy—Drop postal for particu~ 5. .; 

‘@ lars and sample package coupon. 














By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the oper 
ebureh, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Continued from page 696, 


not the result of a special movement, but the natu- 
ral expression of the spiritual life of the church in 
response to earnest prayer and personal service. 
In the Sunday school the revival spirit has been 
felt. The larger part of two classes, one of girls 
and another of young men, came into the church. 
Rev. W. F. Stearns is pastor. 

WEsTBORO.—Kev. Walcott Fay has announced to 
his congregation that he will withhold his resigna- 
tion until he is called elsewhere. He has been pas- 
tor here for nearly seven years. 

SAUNDERSVILLE, The contract fora new 
edifice has been awarded. The building will be 
seventy-six by sixty-eight feet in size and cruci- 
form in sbape, with a central tower 100 feet high. 
The materia! used will be wood, with granite foun- 
The cost will be about $7,000. The lot and 
foundation were given the church by the Fisher- 
ville Manufacturing Company. The chureh has 
worshiped many years in the village hall 


-Union, 


dations. 


PALMER.—Second. The church equipment has 
recently been increased by several acceptable gifts — 
a full line of missionary maps, a blackboard for the 
Tuesday evening class, an electric lamp and a pow- 
erful oil lamp tor the stereopticon in Sunday school 
work. The benevolences for the first three months 
of the year have amounted to $148. Rev. F. E. 
Jenkins is pastor. 

BROOKFIELD.—Rey. E. C. Ingalls, who tendered 
his resignation about two weeks ago, expects to 
close his labors with this church about June 30, 
although there was an almost unanimous vote 
against the action at the church meeting. He has 
been pastor for a number of years and has been 
faithful and efficient and greatly esteemed in the 
community. 

HAMPDEN.—The 110th annual parish meeting was 
held last Friday evening. Mr. W. V. Sessions spoke 
on Our Ancient Church, and other toasts were re- 
sponded to. During the year a note of $500 has 
been canceled, oe the financial condition is now 
excellent. Dr. P.S.Moxom made a strong appeal 
for giving. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North. Rev. F. B. Makepeace 
preached a sermon commemorative of the late Dr. 
John Blackmer last Sunday evening. The dis 
course was a worthy tribute and was heard with 
great interest by a large congregation. Resolutions 
appreciative of his untiring efforts for temperance 
reform were read at the close. 

DaLtTon.—The pastor, Rev. G. W. Andrews, is 
giving a review of current events on the first Sun- 
day evening in each month to ep ae a stronger 
interest in outside affairs. The C. E. Society has 
voted $50 to aid the Pittsfield aide in the State 
convention next year. 

Maine. 

Union.—The recent revival has benefitted the 
Methodists as well as this church, and additions 
have been received by both. A great improvement 
is noted in the prayer meetings, which have grown 
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unusually helpful, and the presence of not a few 
nou-Christians is encouraging. A praying band has 
been organized recently which meets alternately 
here and with the Methodists. This union effort 
promises to be the beginning of a much larger work 
as a direct fruit of the revival. The young Chris- 
tians are praying for their unconverted friends, 
some of whom have been reached already. 

The town of Sebago has the income from a be- 
quest of $2,000 for use in the Sunday school.——Rev. 
S. D. Towne is carrying on successful work in Gor- 
ham and a strong interest is manifest.——In S. Paris 
an awakening has recently visited the church and 
special services have been planned.——In Burling- 
ton no services except for the Sunday school were 
held previous to the labors of Misses Harlow and 
Washburn.——Aliter a pastorate of seven years in 
Farmington, Rev. Hugh Elder has preached his 
farewell sermon. 

New Hampshire. 

PLYMOUTH.—Repairs on the meeting house are 
progressing. Over $8,000 has been spent and a bal- 
ance of $2,500 is held to complete the work The 
evening service on Sunday is conducted by the C. E. 
Society. 





Continued on page 701. 
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HEALTH » 
HEA ## 
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ALMA,MICHIGAN. 


For health seckers, for rest seek- 
ers, for pleasure seekers, The ALMA 
is better than a voyage, better than 
the country, better than the tropics. 
Better than anywhere else in the 
world, because it gives you the ben- 
efit of the most efficacious mineral 
waters, the most eminent physi- 
cians, the grandest climate, the 
finest scenery—every comfort and 
convenience known in modern 
life. A handsome book telling you 
all about it, free. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, [lich. 





Mattings 


For Spring and Summer Furnishing. 


We are just receiving a 


fresh lot of an extra quality 


of Japanese and Canton Mattings—the prices were never 


so low before. Also a fine 


line of Japanese Rugs and 


Mats with a full stock of Art Squares in all sizes. 
Just the thing for the country home. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 


NEAR CORNHILL, 


moe DON. 








Meriden 
Britannia Co.’s 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


is sold by leading dealers ev rs everywhere. 


It is cheapest because best; best be- 
cause most artistic, most carefully 
finished, most durable. 

On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is | 


- 
MARK 


154/RoGERS BRos@® 


If your dealer does not keep our goods, 
write us and we will inform you where they 
can be obtained. Please mention this paper. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
New York, 208 Fifth Ave. 
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Fit 


| For ALL of Dr. War- 
|| ner’s Corsets are fitted 
to living models. 
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Prices from one to six dollars each. 





Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of orety eatin, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Ad 











Chicago, San Francisco. London. BLAKE ‘BELL ‘Co., Boston, Mass. 
; 

7 80 pages. For Laundry, Kitclfen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 

3 Borax Receipt Book Fee to use Borax. Send postal. Pacitic Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 








**A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE 
A FOUL BARGAIN.” 
MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF 
SHE USES 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 26. 


After an interruption of one week, caused by 
the new holiday, the meetings were resumed 
last Friday. The leader was Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, and the subject, drawn from John 
17, was treated in her own forceful manner. 
She questioned whether in this age of high 
ambitions in many departments of life we are 
as ambitious as it is our duty to bein claiming 
the fellowship with Christ which he offers his 
followers. His glory and power he bestowed 
upon those whom he called “friends.” We 
only haif live, our hearts are but half awake 
to loving and giving. That power to heal the 
sick and raise the dead our missionaries are 
exercising as they set free the sin-sick souls. 
An earnest prayer by Mrs. Palmer followed in 
which she pleaded that we might have a new 
passion for generosity and self-sacrifice. Mra. 
Kellogg of the W. H. M. A. was reminded 
by Mrs. Palmer’s allusion to ‘ half-trained 
givers’ of the whole-hearted giving done by 
the late Col, Fairbanks of St. Tohnsbury and 
others of the family. 

Miss Lamson gave recent new from some of 
the missionaries whose names nave appeared 
on the page of the prayer calendar for the 
week. She stated that C. E. Societies have 
fully raised the salaries of two young mis- 
sionaries, Miss Abby G. Chapin of Tung-cho, 
China, and Miss Sarah Harlow of Smyrna, 
Turkey, and that the salary of Miss Annie 
Stockbridge of Ahmednagar, India, is now 
offered them. Several requests for prayer 
from missionaries were read, among which 
was one from Mrs. Raynolds of Van, Tur- 
key, asking that thanks might be returned 
for the safety of all Christians at that point 
while many others have been imprisoned. 
This furnished a pleasant introduction to 
Dr. Smith, for two years the able co-worker 
of Dr. Kimball in Van. She gave a vivid de- 
scription of the beautiful situation of Van and 
the workers there. She described the grind- 
ing poverty of the people, the inability to earn 
money because of the lack of industries. Dr. 
Kimball would gladly aid the people by es- 
tablishing a cotton and wool industry in 
Van if funds could be procured. Miss Bor- 
den spoke of the individual responsibility we 
each have in connection with the Armenian 
question, and Mrs. Palmer emphasized the 
power in the hands of the Christian women 
of America. 

Aan et Oe 


THE OHUROH AND HER OHILDREN. 


This subject engaged the attention of the 
Boston ministers last Monday, an earnest 
paper being read by Rev. A. H. Coolidge. 
He commended to the attention of pastors, 
mothers, and the church in general, the grow- 
ing appreciation of the importance of child 
life and the new methods of adapting educa- 
tion to child nature by sympathetic and in- 
telligent study. Important as is the work of 
reclaiming hardened sinners, is not the power 
to mold the characters and determine the 
destiny of our children worthy of equal honor? 
The magnificent opportunity of the church in 
this field was indicated by the result of recent 
census taking in Boston and Worcester, show- 





ing that over ninety per cent. of the children | 
of Protestant families between the ages of | 


five and sixteen are in the Sunday schools, 
two fifths of whom are children of non-church- 
going parents. The church has under her 
fostering care the coming men and women. 
Shall she lose this supreme advantage? If 
not, how shall she permanently keep what 
she has temporarily gained ? 

The speaker emphasized the importance of 
primary, kindergarten and Junior C. E. work, 
and claimed that the strongest and brightest 
intellect and highest culture are demanded 
in these departments. He urged pastors to 


preach special sermons to children, and to | 


make their regular discourses more simple, 
vivid and picturesque, also that provision be 
made for seating those who wish to attend, 
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suggesting that the rich who have few or no 
children welcome poor children into their 
pews, thus becoming their religious foster- 
parents. ‘The twentieth century is ours,’’ he 
declared, “if we hold what we have gained.” 

Rev. Messrs. W. J. Batt and H. J. Patrick 
testified to the delight of learning in after 
years the happy results of early efforts among 
the children. Rev. I. W. Sneath, referring to 
the woeful scarcity of men in the church, 
declared that if she is to reach the men of the 
future she must reach them as boys. A 
pleasant feature was the introduction by Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Dr. R. C. Houghton of 
Chelsea and Rev. H. H. French of Malden, 
both recent acquisitions from the Methodist 
denomination, who were cordially received 
and responded briefly and fittingly. 
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what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


no matter what the 
clerk says.” 

For sale by all dry goods 

dealers. ~ 

A set of the ''S. H. & M." 
miniature figures showing the 
lat.st Parisian costumes with booklet on'*How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt.’ mailed for 10c. im stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. 


“‘S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


« 
Dinner Ware. 
Never in the history of Pottery manufacture was the cost of the ordinary lines so low 
as now. This is the result chiefly of the progressive reduction caused by modern labor 
and fuel saving methods. 

We have recently landed by ships ‘‘ Feliciana,’’ from Hamburg, the “‘ Bostonian’’ and 
‘* Catalonia,”’ from Liverpool, the ‘* Belgian King,” from Antwerp, and the * Lillian L. Rob- 
bins,” from Hong Kong, importations including new designs of DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
rendering the exhibit in our Dinner Set Department (3d floor) replete and complete in all 
grades, from the low-cost decorated Dinner Set for the Cottage as low as eight dollars, up 
through more than one hundred and forty patterns, foreign and domestic, to the most 
expensive decorated Porcelain Services to be found on this continent. Dinner Sets at 
thirty dollars that two years ago would have cost fifty dollars. More than forty of the 
one hundred and forty decorated patterns are stock patterns which can be had in sets or 
separate pieces, and readily matched, an advantage always appreciated by experienced 
housekeepers. 

Stock patterns cost no more than patterns of which separate pieces cannot be 
obtained. 

To accommodate our extensive stock patterns, we have added to our premises so that 
now we have more than TEN THOUSAND bins occupied to meet this demand. 

Intending buyers, or those interested in seeing present styles and values, compared 
with last year, will find the ware marked in plain figures. One price only at retail, and 
no deviation. 

The present prices do not represent a ‘‘ marked down sale’’ or “‘ closing out values,” 
but are simply the REDUCED PRICES, based upon the REDUCED COST, of reliable ware. 

We will thank any patron to point out on what item, if any, we are above low 
market value, as we are not undersold on equal ware if we know it. 

Besides the many new shapes and decorations, patrons will find the OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE, the OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA, the OLD BLUE DRESDEN 
ONION CHINA, the OLD BLUE WEDGWOOD, and other of the Standard WORCES- 
TER ROYAL PORCELAIN and HAVILAND PATTERNS. 

In the GLASS DEPARTMENT will be seen the newest patterns of CRYSTAL 
CUT GLASS, for wedding gift pieces. Also LOW-COST PRESSED GLASSWARE, 
for seashore and rural outfits. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen the choicest novelties in China, from Min- 
tons, Doultons and the Royal Worcester Potteries, adapted to wedding and complimentary 
gifts, and on the Main Floor elegant Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella Stands, Toilet 
Sets, etc. Our stock at this season was never larger, more valuable and comprehen- 
sive than now, comprising the best products of foreign and American potteries and 
glass factories, and prices were never so low. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


Crockery, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


SEVEN FLOORS. WHOLESALE AND EBETAIL. 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 
A great many 


_ 


» We are all houses, whether we will or no. 
The only question is, Who shall inhabit us? 
— Edward W. Moore. 
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° In connection with our $ 
@ wholesale business, we 
have started and a great many have 4 are accustomed to sell 
: . @ 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- | @ 
; | & CHURCH 
ing apparatus. We started about 50 years | @ 
ill at it. O | CARPETS 
ago and are still at it. Our goods are | @ e 
right, and are for sale all over the country | S at manufacturers’ prices. $ 


by best dealers. | John H. Pray, Sons & Co., § 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
OOOO SOOO GDOOOGOO OLE ® 








A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., | 
Chicago. New York. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Bo condsace Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
es! re Co) j 
rand Tin * 
— > Church Bells & Chimes 
Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold Medel at 
Mid-winter Exp'n, Price, verma, eto,, supplied free, 
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LI Copco Soap inspires 
| confidence at the first 
= glance. A handsomer 
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THE WN. K FAIRBANK C0., 


New York, St. Louis. 
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at first succeed 


IN REMEMBERING 


TO GET 


Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap, 


Persian Healing. 





UT you need to 
try this Soap 


4 


| only once to know 

} howdurable it must 

} be Other soaps 
are soft and melt 
awsy rapidly. This 


| lasts well, and is Try, 
} pure Its friends 


kuow all its excel- 
} lent jualities. Do try 
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WHITMAN'S Je Dein 
INSTANTANEOUS  water,and it’s made. 


CHOCOLA TE Stephen F. Whitman 4 Sou, 


Nennaid KGo. 


EDOLISH ; westmins 





Westminster, 
Hall Whittington, 


Sacks St. Michacl’s 


Chimes. 


Cases in Quartered Oak and Rich Mahogany. 


5 Washington Street, 
Woaton. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Another floating society in the navy has been 
organized on board the Concord. Missionaries at 
Ningpo gave help at the organization ——At a 
county convention in Canada, the society that 
carried off the banner for the largest contributions 
to missions reported gifts showing an average of 
$1.40 for each member. 


In preparing the program for the Utah con- 
vention, an effort was made to make the sessions 
informal so as to secure as large a participation as 
possible on the part of the delegates, a plan which 
proved very successful. Systematic beneficeuce 
and missions were among the most prominent 
topics presented. The secretary’s report showed 
that there are now fifty-one societies. The En- 
deavorers’ responsibilities for Utah, in view of the 
prospect that it will soon become a State, were 
kept before the convention, and a resolution was 
passed asking the constitutional convention to sub- 
mit to the people an article in favor of prohibition. 





THE last two personally conducted tours to Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Royal Blue Line 
leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, and Wednesday, 
May 8. The rate of $23 covers every expense of the 
trip of seven days. Members of previous parties 
express themselves as delighted with the accommo- 
dations furnished. A detailed itinerary may be 
secured by addressing A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington $treet, Boston. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is ts twenty-five cents. 





PARKS—HEL ME R—In Union Park Church, Chicago, 
April 25, by Dr. F. A. Noble, Samuel C. Parks of 
Lander, W yo., and Ruth Helmer. 


" Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








CHAMBERLAIN—In Pasadena, Cal., March 12, Martha 
Chamberlain, aged 79 yrs. 

POMEROY—In BoSton, April 19, Gladys, daughter of 
H. S. and M. 8. Pomeroy, aged 5 yrs. 








Crescent Bicycles. 
We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
be nade and sold at our following standard prices. 
No. 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ths. 
75 {x o. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 ibs. 
(No. 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 2114 Ibs. 
$50 \No. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 Ibs. 
‘o. 3, for BOYS, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
$40 {x iNo. 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. W heels, 23 lbs. 


For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
alana Bicycle, we enema pa CRESCENT 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 

Iliustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
(NEW can 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, {cricaco 









Lby jd 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship. 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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Jordan, Marsh 


and Co.’ 
FURNITURE 
STORE 


Is classed among the most extensive in 
the United States. It is most conven- 
iently situated in the shopping district, 
just across Avon street from their dry 
goods store. They have a splendid stock 
of goods, which, being purchased for cash, 
they can offer very low. 





BRASS BED, like above cut, 
which is a very pretty pattern 
and which we sell at a very low 
figure ; we have it in all sizes . 


ODD BUREAUS, in Mabog- 
any, Birch, Maple, Oak and 
Ash, suitable to go with brass 
and iron beds; special Oak Bu- 
reau, with 24x 30 plate mirror . 

OAK SIDEBOARDS, 
highly polished, with large 
French plate mirror . . 


|35.00 


| 12.75 


|30.00 
| 2.50 
| 15.00 
' |50.00 
' |23.50 


OAK CHIFFONNIERES, | 7.50 


with 5 large drawers . 
|20.00 


OAK DININC CHAIRS, 
with box frame, cane seat, 
highly polished . 

CEDAR CHESTS, #: feet 
long, 24 inches deep, oe 
finished oem 

PARLOR SUITES, 5 pieces, 
in silk brocatelle, Fringed to 
the floor . 

CHAMBER SUITES, in 
Oak, highly polisbed, with 24 
x30 plate mirror 


COUCHES, upholstered in 
corduroy, fringed to the floor, 
made in our own workrooms . 


46 to 4 
Bedford St. 


43 to 51 Ee 
Avon St. 


CARPETS. 


(In Our Dry Goods Establishment.) 


a) hel 4 hat 


O° THE CITY 





80 rolls Full Five-Frame Wiltons, an elegant 
line of stylish designs, worth 
$200 per yard «6 6 6 ee 1.50 

100 rolls Imperial Axminsters, choice culor- 


ings and latest a worth 4 F f 9! 
$2 00 per yard. = 


RIVERVIEW aime casas. 


A Medical Home for Treatment of Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


A @HauTAUQUA DESK fRff 
WITH A ComBtivat un 50% 9° SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00- wwe Larnin SOAPMFG Co 


SUFFALO, NY 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned it, in cor by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congrevationalsst. 
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NEw Ipswicu.—Mrs. Delia Lincoln, late of this 
town, has left $2,500 to the church, $2,000 of which 
is for the permanent support of its services. One- 
half of her husband’s estate is left to several mis- 
sionary societies. 

SWANZEY.—The church has recently received a 
legacy of $167 from the estate of Mrs. Briggs of 
Claremont, and will receive ere long $2,000 each 
from the estates of Deacon A. A. Ware and Mrs, 
Lyman Parker, increasing the funds of the church 
and society to $12,235. 

The committees having the matter in charge have 
engaged Mr. I. B, Miller of the School for Christian 
Workers, Springfield, Mass., as field secretary of 
the Sunday schools of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. He comes well rr: omménded, and will give 
his whole time to the work of organizing associa- 
tions, holding conventions and the general devel- 
opment of the work. This is a new departure in the 
two States, though the need has long been felt, and 
consequently experimental. Plans for a vigorous 
campaign have already been made, and good results 
are anticipated. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE —Central. The quarterly eemting 
of the branch of the W. B. F. M. was held April 25. 
The large congregation of women listened atten- 
tively to a teacher who has been working with Mrs. 
Gulick in a school for girls in Spain. The crowded 
condition of the building and its inconveniences 
were graphically described. Efforts are being made 
to raise an international fund to secure a building 
as a memoria! to Mrs. Gulick, who is completing 
her quarter-century of work there. 

Connecticut. 

MIDDLETOWN.—South. Mr. Seth Butler has given 
$1,000 to the church in the name of his late wife and 
an equal amount in his own name. The income is 
to be devoted to the musical interests of the church. 

CHESTER.—Last week at a social meeting the 
“birthday bags”’ were opened and found to contain 
about $120, which added to the improvement fund 
makes about $700 to be used in repairing and re- 
modeling the interior of the building. 

HADLYME.—Impressive temperance meetings are 
being held and over 1€0 persons have signed the 
pledge already. An active society has been orgap- 
ized and it 1s proposed to push the temperance 
cause as never before in this place. 





NEWINGTON.—At a meeting of the society last 
week, plans of the new chapel, which is to be built 
as an addition to the church edifice, were submitted 
and after lengthy argument were accepted. The 
size will be thirty-six by fifty-four feet. The com- 
plete cost will be not far from $5,000 and work will 
begin immediately. 


Rae eres 


The church in E. Windsor has received a bequest | 
of 33,000 for a new organ. 


MIDDLE STATES. | 
New York. 

BROOKLYN.—Puritan. The council to consider 
Dr. E. P. Terhune’s resignation met April 25. Many 
warm tributes to the retiring pastor were spoken 
by attending clergymen, and resolutions apprecia- 
tive of his successful work were read from the 
ehurch and council. The action of the pastor and 
church was approved by the council. 

New York .—Pilgrim. The beginning of the 
twenty-fifth year of the pastorate of Dr. 8S. H. Vir- 
gin was recognized by a dinner given by the Ladies’ 
Society last week. When the pastor began his work 
in this field the membership was 100; now it num- 
bers 730, with a Sunday school of about 700. The 
industrial school has also about 700 members, and 
the Chinese school is flourishing. 

New Jersey. 

NEWARK.—First, The Young Men’s Club recently 
started a movement for a kind of Christian club 
house to be located opposite the meeting house, 
but so much interest has been manifested in the 
plan by young men of other churches that it has 
been decided to associate the new enterprise with 
the various parishes of the neighborhood and not 
with one alone. Stock to the amount of $6,000, for 
providing a building and equipment, has been is- 
sued and largely subscribed for almost without 
canvassing. It is a neighborhood where such an 
institution promises to be usefal, as the young men 
are numerous, the Y. M. C. A. building is a long 
way off and the only places where the popular 
means of amusement—bowling alleys, billiards, etc. 
—are to be found area hall of doubtful reputation 
andasaloon. The movement is not for charitable 
ends, since the institution is expected to pay its 
way and its stockholders besides, but it is Chris- 
tian, the aim being to keep the control in Christian 
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BEER. There’s 
it, too. A delicious dri 
home-made drink, a dri 


A 25 cent package makes 





CoOeeooEoOODD 


WRINGING DRY 


is impossible unless your w ringer has well made rolls, 

wring toe on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMEn | 
CAN WRINGER CO.,, the largest pant mw turers of Wringers and Kulis 
in the world. $2,500 tal. Seeour name and warrantstamped 


on rolls. 









There’s lots of snap and vim in this HrrEs’ Root. 
lots of pleasure and good health in 


young. Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
POGOGGOG OOOO OOHHAAAA 


00,000 ca 
Books * of useful sels information FREE, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY } 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, a 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, () i 
ew York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, e . 
Rew You, not want to paint your house white, but 
BROOKLYE, be aan’ ff 
COLLIER, that is no reason why you should not use 
. O' 
ws Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
cave sb 1 can be easily tinted to the col 
ittsburgh. e > olor 
ECISI=IN, paint, and can be easily tinted to the colo 
PAHNESTOCK, desired by using the Nationai Lead Co.'s 
uw j i f j 
xENTUcEY” tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 
Louisvill 
sounr.tewisennos.co|purpose. To be sure that you get Pure 
ladelphia. 4 
ema White Lead, examine the brands. Those 
MISSOURI, : é f 
RED SEAL in the margin are genuine. 
e uls, 
meme For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 
SHIPMAN, 
TI —address , 
St, Louis and Chicago NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
revo, —— 1 Broadway, New York, | 
eshte eliianeadaa al il al hal ha Aa hal hi hah hal hil ih hh hh i hh ha i tigi * 
$SUPERIOR TO LL OTHERS. 2 | 
$ ONE OF MANY REASONS WHY. mY 
@ If it had no other original designs than the simple, practical rs | 
$ one of re-wicking here illustrated, the > 
4 e e | 
oe | 
iMiller Lamp [ ; | 
+ o | 
@ Might reasonably claim superiority. But there are several > | 
@ others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED ’ | 
@ CATALOGUE, free to all addressing > 
$ EDWARD MILLER & CO., $ 
3 Mill and Pactorios, | Meriden, Conn. 63 Pearl Street, Boston. 3 
OoLooooooogoNEsOOOOOOOOOD oeeoooeg 


nk, a temperance drink, @ 
nk that delights the old and 





5allons. Sold everywhere, 


MIOSOHSGoOoHgseoooooosoeoeecesosace 





~ AMERICAN WRINGER co_| 
WARBAN 






When you buy a 


Address 99 Chamvers Street, New Lurk, 





The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it, 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 


required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars. 
LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York 





WIRE 
auias 


“HARTMAN’ 0: FENCE 


ForFlELD andZX FARM 


Holds but DOES 
Can be built to 
Get circulars 8 


HARTMAN MFG. CC 


Factories‘ELLWOOD 
For Beautiful Calenda 


svoc 
seasons 
aeaiers or 
? BROADWAY WER Y 

2 MANHATTAN BL 
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da 4 
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IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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hands and to give the young men clean and Chris- 
tian surroundings. The Cadet Corps of boys of the 
church is thriving. They attend worship in a body 
the first and third Sundays of each month. They 
have just been presented with a fine silk flag by the 
women of the church. 

DoveR.—In 1890 prayer meetings were instituted 
among the Swedes, who were also visited by travel- 
ing Swedish ministers. Last spring they called a 
student from Chicago Seminary, and in the summer 
following were organized into a church with twenty- 
five members. This church has recently been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Northern New Jersey 
Conference, and is now, with a membersbip of forty- 
six, one of the Congregational family. The pastor 
says that the prime articles of their creed are that 
the whole Bible is God’s word and that all church 
members should be truly converted. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

TOLEDO.—First. A union service was recently 
held to which were invited the colored Baptist and 
the African Methodist Episcopal churches, In East 
Toledo Mr. Jan Petro, a Hungarian student at Ober- 
fin, has preached to his own countrymen in their 
language for two months, and recently thirty-nine 
of them partook of the communion for the first 
time. They bave purchased a large number of 
Bibles and Testaments for their own use. 

Indiana. 

KokoMmo.—This church, which has been vacant 
since December, calls to its pastorate Rev. R. J. 
Smith of Newport, Ky., and it is understood that 
he will accept. His church has been prospered and 
greatly strengthened during his pastorate of five 
years. He will be cordially welcomed by the breth- 
ren in Indiana in bis new and important field. The 
Kokomo church maintains a mission, which is pros- 
peripg, in the north end of the city. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

CoLe Camp.—The church, which was dropped 
from the list of aided churches, has applied for 
$200 from the H. M. 3. Recently $200 have been 
spent on the meeting house and $140 on the par- 
sonage. 

* fowa. 

PERRY.—The church has been blessed by special 
meetings conducted by the pastor, Rev. A. D. Kin- 
zer. The meetings were started by the request of 
the Endeavor Society, and the ingathering included 
twenty-eight persons, all but three on confession. 

Osk ALOOSA.—This church has received a fine pipe 
organ, the gift of one of the members. It was used 
for the first time on Easter. Rev. W. L. Bray is 
supplying the church for a few Sundays. 

Minnesota. 

VERNDALE.—This church, pastorless for several 
months, is endeavoring to secure a pastor who will 
preach there and in Bertha, a new railroad point 
where the little church formed before the coming 
of the railroad has been without a pastor for years. 

Evangelist A. A. Davis has been holding meetings 
in different neighborhoods of Todd County, with 
large attendance and some conversions, In one 
district a desire is expressed for an organization 
of a church. There is no other service and the 
church when formed will be yoked with some one 
of the numerous churches of the * Pillsbury group.” 

Kansas. 

WABAUNSEE.—Aftera recent clearing of the roll 
the church has 150 members, eighteen of them re- 
siding in Tabor Valley district, where the pastor 
preaches at regular intervals, and a deacon has 
been appointed to care for the local work. 

DOVER AND WAKARUSA.—These churches are 
pushing forward with their good work. In Dover 
the Sunday evening congregations are the largest. 
The Sunday school and Y.P.S.C.E. are doing ex- 
cellent work. At Wakarusa the Y. P.S. C. E. meets 
on Saturday evenings. 

Nebraska. 

COwWLES.—This home missionary church has re- 
cently added a vestibule and belfry to its building, 
thereby greatly improving its appearance and con- 
venience. This has been rendered possible by the 
generous contributions of Eastern friends, who cor- 
dially sympathize with the church and commu- 
nity. Rev. Samuel Deakin is pastor. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
° California. 

SanFranctsco.—Third. Prof. G. D, Herron is 
delivering a course of lectures and large numbers 
hear him. His address at the Monday Club drew 
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CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 













Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
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It 


Fails —_£- 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottie. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
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/Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Propsietors, W. EDWARD & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engl-nd. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





PAAAALAAAALABALAAALABBABAY 
{No excuse! You must try it.} 


Quins- 


proche 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


—~2=o~ 
THE GREAT 


French Tonic 
~ So 

Your druggist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 

E. FOUGERA & CO. 

26-28 N. William St. 
= New York. 
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U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationalist. 
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For Coughs, Colds and 
Pulmonary Diseases. 


A TRUE BALSAM. 





ELY’S PINEOLA is made of the best healing bal- 
sams and gums, with other active expectorants. It 
will be found excellent for all throat and lung inflam- 
mations ahd for asthma. The annoying tickling and 
nervous irritation in the throat, producing hacking 
coughs, is quickly relieved by it. Consumptives wilt 
invariably derive benefit from the use of Pineola Bal- 
sam, as it quickly abates the cough, renders expec 
toration easy, assisting nature in restoring wasted 
tissues. Those who have suffered from Catarrh are 
aware that it is accompanied by a secretion, which 
falls from the nasal passages into the throat, and 
irritates the bronchial tubes, not infre quently’ pro- 
ducing a couch, which may soon develop into genuine 
bronchitis. There is a large percentage of those Who 
suppose their cases to te consumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic cold or deep-seated cough, 
often aggravated by catarrh. Over this condition of the 
throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
the Pineola Balsam exerts imme- 
diate healing influence, and we 
recommend this preparation to 
be used in connection with El 
Cream Balm in such cases, The 
Pineola Balsam is pleasant to 
the taste, is soothing to the in- 
flamed surface, and when once 
fairly tried is certain to super- 
sede ail other treatments for 
coughs, colds and affections of 
the respiratory organs. 

Coughs and colds are usually 
the result of exposure or neglect, and if not properly 
treated their natural tendencies are pneumonia or 
consumption. 

More lives are sacrificed by the neglect of “slight 





“coughs” than can be estimated. Keep the Pineola 


Balsam on band for use when occasion arises. 





Price of Pineola Balsam, 25¢. per bottle; Cream 
Balm, We. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y 





FREE! 


The late Prof. Basil 
Manley, of the South 
Bap. Theo. Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., says 
of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: ‘* J can cordially 
recommend its use.”’ 
Write for a fac-simile 
of his letter. 

Rev. W. E. Penn, 
the noted evangelist 

¢ ssa? of Eureka Springs, 
Ark., says: I was cured of Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness in 1886, by the use of the Aerial Medication, 
and it has proved to be a permanent cure. I 
recommend this treatment wherever I go, and 
know of many cases of Catarrh and Lung 
trouble that have been cured by its use. 

Rev. W. E. PENN 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. 


Address, J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


BA 


New Diuretic, Ren 
Gluten Dyspepsia J 
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together many clergymen and others. The general 
sentiment is favorable to hearing him and arrange- 
ments are made for his speaking in Oakland and 
Alameda. Dr. C. O. Brown of the First Church dis- 
sents from his views and gave a public reply to 
them, April 21. 

Rev. R. H. Sink of Stockton is delivering a third 
course of stereopticon lectures,_——Preaching serv- 
ices have been inaugurated by Rey. John Rea in 
Mill Valley.—tThe corner stone of the new edifice 
in Glen Ellen was laid Easter afternoon. 


Oregon. 

SaLem.— First, Rev. W. C. Kantner, D. D., pastor, 
recently received twenty-seven new members, all 
but three on confession. A son and two grandchil- 
dreu of the famous John Brown were among the 
number. This service closed the first six months 
of the present pastorate, with sixty-eight additions 
during that time. A number of material improve- 
ments have been made in the building, chiefly by 
an earnest band of faithful women, 

PORTLAND.—VFirst. At the suggestion of Dr. G. 
R. Wailace fifty or more of the young men of the 
church recently formed a Young Men’s Fraternity 
Club for reaching out after young men ina social, 
intellectual and philanthropic way. Meetings are 
held fortnightly, social and study evenings alter- 
nating. A young woman’s club of a similar nature 
is in process of organization, 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
— meOn, Emil A., to Seandinavian Ch., Winona, 
BAC ON, Wm. L., Hartford, Ct., to Washington St. Ch., 
Beverly, Mass. 
CASE, Alv. M., lowa Falls, lo., to Monticello. Accepts. 
C AE ge Edward P., to remam a year in Ashland, Ore. 
CONE, Jas. W., Almeua, Kan., to Elus. Accepts, and 
has begun work. 
FLINT, Irving A., Bangor Seminary, to First Ch, Fal- 
mouth, Me. 
FRANCIS, Everett D., Hartford Seminary, to First Ch., 





Ludlow Center, Mass. Accepts. 
GALLAGHER, George W., Tacoma, Wn., to Dickinsen, 
Y. I 


N. D. 
GRIFFITHS, Thos., Oberlin Seminary, to Petersburg, 


Neb. 

HARLOW, Samuel A, accepts omll to Salem St. Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., where he has beeu supplying. 

HAYNIE, Thos. B,, Clanton, Ala.,to Gate City. Accepts. 

HUGHES, Morien M., late of Munnsville, N. ¥. , to Rome, 
fora te mnporary engagement. Accepts. 

HUSTED, Jno. T., to continue indefinitely as pastor of 
the Second Ch. “9 ‘Grand Ri apids, Mich. 

HUTCHINSON, Walter P ,toremaina year in the Fourth 
Ch., N. Abington. Mass. 

LANGE, Jno. G., Wahoo, Neb., to Leigh. 

MILLER, P. Edward, Bangor Seminary, accepts call to 
Sumner, Me. 

NELSON, Jno. W., Chicago Seminary, to Toledo, lo. 

ROBERTS, Jno., to continue in Newcastle, Neb. 
SHINGLER, Jno. J., Custer City, 8 D., to Perry Center, 

N.Y. Ac ce pts, and has begun work. 

SKINNER, Dav. E. 1 agg et lg arge of Sioux Association, 
lo., to Nora springs. Accept 

= TH, J. Franklin, Wescott, Ne b., to preach in Arcadia 

so. Accepts. 

SMI TH, Ralpb J, ae Ky., to Kokomo, Ind, 

TEMPLE, Wm. Te G., Phil: ips Ch., 8S. Boston, Mass., to 
Piymouth Ch,, § thie, Wh. 

TREVOR, Ernest A., to remain a year in Rio and Wyo- 
cena, Wis. Accept H 

TUTTLE, E. A. (Meth.), to Munnsville, N.Y. Accepts, 
and began work Feb. 1. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

a ig Gordon E., 0. Albuquerque, N.M., April 18. 

—_= 0 Messrs P. A. Simpkin, 8S. V. Dilley, E. H. 












Ashm 

BUXTON, Wils»n R., 7. 8S. Acton, Mass., April 29 Ser- 
mon, Rev. Arthur Little, D. D.; other paris, Rev. 
Messrs. Joshua Coit, G. A. Tewksbury. 

DAVIES, Wm., i. Second Ch., Spokane, Wn. Sermon, 
Rev. E. L. Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. F. 
Thayer, Samuel Greene, W. B. Morse, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, T. W. Walters, W. C. Wise, A. J. Bailey. 

MATTHEWS, A. G,o. Waterville, Me., April 23. Ser- 
un, Rev. J. H. Matthews; ‘other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

G. Mann, T. P. Williams, G. Y. Washburn, E. M. 
hE, 

PENMAN, Jno. S., i. Central Ch , Bangor, Me., April 24. 
Sermon, Dr. E. L. Clark; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. H, Cutler, H. L Griffin, G. W. Field, D.D., J. 8. 
Sewall, D. D., C. J. H. Ropes, B. B. Werriil. 

c. J., 0. Morrison, Okl., April Ik. Sermon, Rev. 

R. B. Foste r, D.D.; prayer, tev. I. A. Holbrook. 


Resignations. 


CRATHERN, Chas. F. H., Charlestown, Mass. 
DEROME, Jules A., Cottage Grove, Minn., to take effect 





July 1. 

DINGWELL, Jas., Union Ch., Rockville, Ct 

DURYEA, Jos. T., First Ch. Be cog Neb. He is called 
to First Reformed Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EVISON, Alb. E., Inkster, N. D. 

HAIRE, Wm. C. , Valley Falls, Kan. 

INGALLS, Edmond ¢. , Brookfield, Mass. 

MCNEEL, A. W., Dinsdale, lo., withdraws resignation. 

McPrHEE, Moses, SRonenngten, Kan. 

STANTON, Jas., Eaton, Col. 

orn 4 EV ‘AN T, Ernest Ww. oe and, Vt. 

LKER, Jas. F., Willow Lake. 8. D. 
ALL ACE. Wm. Cc alumet, Mich. 
Woub, ARe suben R., Lakeside Ch. , Clear Lake, Io. 
Dismissions. 

JESSEPH, Leonard E., Colville, Wn., to the Spokane 
Presbytery. He is called to the Pre sbyterian Ch., 
Fairtield. ty 3 
TERAU = Edward P., Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 2 

Churches Organized. 

PAWNEE, Okl1., April 17._ Seventeen members. 

SAN oe ISCO, Cal., Pierce St., April 4. Twenty 
member 

WAKITA, "Ok. , April 5. Seventeen members. 

Miscellaneous. 

WALTON, Richard C., Rogers, Ark., has been elected 
manager and president of Ozark Mt. Chautauqua As- 
sembly. 

WILLIAMS, Wm, who has declined a call to remain in 
Milltown, N.B., received 68 from his congregation 
recently, as a tuken of esteem. 
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Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


A THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 

Others 

And Will Cure You. 





Ayer's Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 


-THE-SECRE 
BEAUTY 





Sale greater than the combined soles of all other skin 
and complexion soaps Seld throughout the world, 
British depot: Newnery, 1 vondon. g's gk Deve & 
Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 








VIN de CHAPOTEAUT. 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). | 
A TYPICAL NUTRITIVE STIMULANT. | 


This delici ious alimentary wine contains che- 
y pure Peptone, which is easily taken » nd 
lated when no other solid or diquid food 
will remuin on the stomach. 
VIN de CHAVOTE AUT is distinctly in- | 
dicated in constituiional knees or lack of 
digestive power tor the a Anemic, Dys- 
peptic and Convalescent patie nts, and to rus. 
tain the energies in_ Diabetes, Consumption 
= pances, Cancers and M oeration ‘of the Stomach 
d all wasting dise: | 


' 
P. CHAPOTEAUT, 2 2 clase, Paris, 


r iruggists in the U hited States | 






























PEOOSOOOOOSSOSOOSOSOOSOOHOOOOOES 


| BETTONS 
‘PILE SALVE 


3A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


’ Success for over 0 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
Leeer people. Instant relief on fir 
Papplication—cure in from one to nine 





receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 

» Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

hssaseucanguastnacesoucsocooscoes 


DENTS 


Pdays. At all druggists, or mailed on $ 
° 
° 
a 








Cures Corns,, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—z? sticks fast. 


+ 
CORN Ask for Dent’s; take 
no other. sota everywhe 
fe U ‘ or by mail 10 cents. C. S. DED 


& Co. Detroit, MicH 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum 





aie nes Stays 


| 
| 
| 





Eon it 


LO so Sn 
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DARIUS GREEN/ 


WOULD NEVER HAVE SIGHED FOR 
A FLYING-MACHINE IF HE HAD SEEN A 


me JON | (6110)°4 5) (0 (68 


THE EASIEST RUNNING WHEEL IN 
THE WORLD. THE VICTOR DYNAMOMETER 
PROVES IT. 











The Health Food Co. ae 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads, 









At the head stands WHEATENA, 
the perfect Breakfast food. 

THE MOST NOURISHING. 

THE EASIEST DIGESTED. 


THE MOST 
PALATABIE. 


and Biscuits in the world, and sends wer 
them to all nations. rh “\ 




















































All Grocers Sell It. 


Free Pamphlets Freery Mailed 
to all applicants. 





Head Office, 
61 Fifth Ave., New York 


631 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Everywhere New England Office, 
199 Tremont Street, Boston 
4, yw Philadelphia Office, 
—— 632 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Free Pamphlets Freery Mailed 
to all applicants. 


All Grocers Sell It. 





Makes the PERFECT 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
KAFFEEBROD. 


This BREAD COFFEE 
is nourishing, supporting, upbuilding. 
It is the long-sought breakfast and supper 
beverage for children, and for adults in whom 
tea or coffee cause nervousness, 

taMPLES FREE at all our offices, and sent by mail for postage. 





‘YOU WOULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. 


this to dispose of them quickly. 


REMEMBER WE REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IF YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
Order today. Send in your order for a set or more AT ONCE as thousands will avail themselves of this 
great opportunity. 


‘““FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED.’’ 





LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St. I., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. S.—-YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the editor of this paper if it was not genuine. 
























It is a genuine offer and we do 


HOW ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 


These spoons were made up especially for the 
\ World’s Fair trade by ONE OF THE LARGEST 
} MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, and were 
} left on their hands. In order to dispose of them 
/ Quickly, we make this unheard of offer. SIX 
SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, 
HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED, with GOLD 
PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a dif- 
ferent building of the World’s Fair. The bandles 
are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording ‘* World’s 
Fair City.”’” They are genuine works of art, 
making one of the fivest souvenir collections ever 
produced. Sold during the Fair for $9.00: we 
now Offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 99 
CENTS. Sent in elegant plush lined case, properly 
packed, prepaid to any address. Send Chicago or 
New York Exchange. Individual checks not ac- 
cepted, Postal Noteor currency. Money cheerfully 
refunded if goods are not as represented. 





